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POETRY. 


M. Here, Sakmet, on this bank we may recline, 


M. I have heard sometifing of the shepherd’s claim, 


$. The son of Achmet was a reckless boy, 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TURKISH ECLOGUES.—Sakmet anp Mraza. 
Beneath the shadows of the palm and pine— 4 
And while the musky breezes fan the brook, 
Indulge a moment in the sweet chiboque. 1 
But tell me, for I marvel much of late, 
To whom belongs yon opulent estate? 
These lemon covered walks, yon sunlit dale, ei. 
And yon bright dome that glitters in the vale? 
’T was once the Cadi’s, but, I hear, a swain 
Has claim’d, and now the domain. 
8. Well have you was fairly done— 


Have you not heard thetele.of Achmet’s son? 


«In shredded fragments patch’d by lying fame— 
But naught distinctly—and ’twas long ago; 
Resolve me, therefore, Sakmet, if you know. 


A spendthrift, ever ready to destroy ; ¢ ‘ 
A youth that scoffed the precepts of the creed, 

- And one that would not see his friend in need. 
A handsome figure and a soul of wit, 
A heart by every generous feeling lit 
Made him among the noble-minded blend, , 
And all that knew him loved him asafriend; 
In vice, as well as virtue, did he shine— 
E’en in the base and Christian vice of wine. 
Such was young Achmet, when his dying sire . 
Gave him this counsel, ere he should expire: 
“ Achmet, my son, the attendant angels come 


, The bright creation dwindles from my view, 
And all my rich domains devolve on you. 

But hear me, Achmet, for I know my boy, 

Your hand will soon consume it and destroy ; 
Some cunning knave will wrest it from your hand, 
Assume your title and possess your land: 
Now, therefore, hear me, in yon birchen lawn, 
That first receives the kisses of the dawn, 

A little cottage lies. *Twas built by me, 

And let it stand a sacred pledge to thee. 

Part with it never, and when careless fate 
Robs you of wealth, of title and estate, 
Thither, still mindful of your sire, repair, 

And dwell, a shepherd, in the cottage there. 
List, "tis the anthems of the blest that swell, 
They call—a blessing on my son—ferewell.” 
Old Achmet died. The funeral honours done, 
Long wept his loving offspring, tender son. 

_ Butall his store of gold and gems was spent, 
Ere twelve new moons had scaled the firmament; 
And now, since every sluice of wealth was drain’d, 
The sad resource of borrowing remain’d. 

To such as shared his fortune he applied, 
“Tn truth, we thought ’twould come to this,’’ they cried, 
* You’ve ever been too prodigal, we know, 

"And thought to tell you of it long ago; 

Can you discharge that little debt you owe?” 

By many counselled and by some abused, 

By some uphraided, and by all refused— 

Poor Achmet saw his folly, but too late, 

And mortgag’d finally his whole estate ; 

When straight returning to his former bent, 

The time elapsed, and all the gold was spent. 
Desp’ rate, at length, he sold yon glitt’ring hall, 
Rank, title, palace, flocks, domain, and all— 

All save the vine crown’d cottage of the lawn, 
‘That dodged the mortgage and escaped the pawn; 
Thither, with tearful eyes, he sorrowing went, _ 
Thro’ rich domains, his curbless folly spent ; 
Reflecting sadly on the moments flown, 

When he could call those bright domains his own ; 
Reflecting on the moments when he rolled 

Thro’ banks of bliss, pactolus-like in gold ; 
Reflecting on the sycophants he fed, 

Who now despis’d him, and denied him bread. 
‘He rais’d the flow’ry latchet of the door, 

And ent’ring the low cottage, rude and poor, 

Saw, by the leafy casement’s doubtful gleam, — 

A central rope suspended from the beam ; - 
Attach'd to its extremity, there waved 

A waxen tablet, with these words engraved— 


>. 


“ Achmet, you’ve lost your rank, demain, and pelf, 

One refuge yet remains—to hang yourself! 

This rope your tender father, ere he died, 

For such a purpose to the ceiling tied: 

Prepare you therefore, *tis your sire’s request, 

Obey your parent that you may be blest.’’ 

. Confused and wrapp’d in wonder, was the soul 
Of sorrowing Achmet, when he read the scroll, 
Which read and re-read, scarce could be believed, 
He thought his senses failed, his eye deceived ; 
Resolved to try his fortune once again, 
Lock’d up the cot, and turn’d along the plain; 
To yonder dome, that in the valley shone, 
*T was then the Cadi’s, but ’twas once his own: 

* With trembling hand he struck the gorgeous gate, 
That fenced with brazen bars the rich estate. 
A swollen varlet he enrich’d when poor, 
Opened, with surly menaces the door— 

» And eyeing him with supercilious pride, 
While Achmet craved admission, “ hence,"’ he cried, 
“ Hence, tatter’d beggar, you have squander’d all— 
Hence fragged ruffian, from this stately hall— 

_ None here would speak to such a hungry knave; 

» Away young infidel—thou drunken slave.”’ 
The Cadi’s wife, who overheard them, sneer’ d, 
And at her chamber window swift appear’d. 
Her form was lit with gems and rich array, 


.« Her garments brighter than the rising day— 
¢ Thé rose, the diamond,rubies, Persian lace, 


¢ And all, but beauty, lighted up her face. 

_ @“ Away, proud mendicant,’’ the lady cried, 
\ “Had I been, as I once would be, your bride, 


_ Your life had been one long unclouded day— 


To bear me to my everlasting home But since you slighted me—begone—away. 


Hence, to the rustic damsel you preferr’d, ° 
\nd learn by hard experiense how yoa era.” 
Weeping, the swain bewail'd his hapless lot, 
And sought again with desp’rate soul his cot; 
Where, circled with despair and dead to hope, 
He tied the friendly nooze upon the rope. 

‘“* Ghost of my father,”’ thought the boy in gloom, 
‘Well thy prophetic phrase divined my doom— 
A knave enjoys my title and estate, 

That mocks my wo and drives me from his gate. 
But here thy last injunction I obey— - 

And while I yield to earth my famish’d clay, 
May my tired spirit with the blessed shine, 

And blend its shadow, tender sire, with thine. 
He rose upon a sofa’s tattered wreck, 

And bound the fatal nooze about his neck— 
Then swinging off, he tumbled to the ground, 
And saw, amazed, a glittering show’r around; 
With wonder mute did he the lapse behold, 

’T was heavy, yellow, sparkling, precious gold; 
He thought himself in heav’n, the raining store 
Had made a pool of wealth upon the floor; 

He thought himself awake, but scarcely knew, 
At length he found the golden vision true, 

And saw amidst the still descending rain, 

A lettered parchment drop upon the plain ; 

With mingled feelings—hope, delight, and dread— 
He seized the scroll, and these the words he read :— 
* Achmet, by sad experience you have learn’d 

A lesson, cheap at any purchase earned ; 

You know the worth of riches, and you know 
The fate of such as want them, it is wo; 

You know your friends, my child, nor yet too late, 
You know how friendship fluctuates with fate ; 
You know how many that your folly prized, 
Have mock’d your ruin, and your suit despised; 
Such as reliev’d and lov'd you when distress’ d, 
Hold as a jewel to your grateful breast ; 

Such as contemn’d you, in your turn contemn, 
Despise their keenest woes, nor pity them ; 
Redeem your proud domain, for now your store 
Is tenfold richer than it was before; 

But most of all, if e’er you wish to shine, 

Desert that curse of Christians, baneful wine.” 
With thrilling transport and a new-born soul, 
Achmet laid down the mgnitory scroll— 

But wond’ ring still how fell the glitt’ring store, 
He found the rope was bound upon a door, 
Which, when he pull’d, flew wide and scatter’d alli— 
Produced at once his treasure and his fall. 

With eager haste, before the set of sun, 


He hid the shining ore so strangely won; © 


And locking fast the cottage, in the skies 

He saw the beauteous star of evening rise— 
Rise, like himself, from clouds of darkness driven, 
To be the pride and ornament of heav'n. 

At distance he beheld a lighted hall, 

And knew the beacon signal of a bal 

Thither in ragged caftan he repaired— 
Purchased a ticket. Ev'ry body stared 

To see a shredded beggar as a guest, 

While Achmet stared and strutted with the best ;— 
Some blamed the porter, some with sullen gloom 
Frown’'d on the swain, and others left the room ; 
Some whisper, some suspect, and some surmise 
It is the prince, Alraschid, in disguise. 

While thus they doubt, the Cadi silence broke, 
And knowing Achmet, thus indignant spoke :— 
“ Sirrah, what prompts you in that patch'd array 
To mingle with the wealthy and the gay ; 

Are there no guards such varlets to pursue, 
Stand there no pillories for knaves like you?” 

“ My lord,’’ replied the boy, “ since crucl fate 
Has stripp’d me of my title and estate’’— 

“Thy title, thy estate, place, pomp, and pride 
Are mine,’’—the interrupting Cadi cried ; 

“But give me what I paid for your domain, 
And title, place, and pomp are yours again.”’ 

* Atiest,’’ cried Achmet, “ lords and ladies, all 
That shige the pride and honour of the ball— 
Attest the bargain which the Cadi made; 

F’en to a sequin shall he be repaid.” 

He said, and while with wonder all behold, 
Draws from his breast a purse of massy gold, 
And opening to their greedy eyes the store, 

* Counted the sparkling pieces on the floor. 

astonish’d Cadi saw himself bereft 

«sy ace and title, naught but gold was left; , 
While storm’d his spectral wife, with might and main, 
About ber rank and title, but in vain ;— 

All cringe and gather round the wealthy boy, 
Congratulate and bow, and wish him joy ; 

Who, listless of their nauseous flattery, goes 

To Zedai’s hut, that in yon valley rose ; 

And to confirm his happiness in life, 

Makes the fair shepherdess his blooming wife. 
Such, Mirza, is the gallant Achmet’s tale, 
Whose stately mansion crowns yon sunny vale; 
Such is the tale of him, whose arm sustains 

The holy flag on Gallilea’s plains ; 

And whose illustrious deeds shall ever shine, 
While yellow Jordan flows in Palestine. 

C. X.C. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the British Magazine. 


MY LAST NIGHT’S DREAM. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
“Money brings honour, friends, conquest, and realms.’”’— 
Paradise Regained. 
“ The love of money is the root of all evil.’”’—St. Paul. 


I have wealth, and I have learned to loathe 
life; Iam young, and I have envied age and 
decrepitude; I have wife and child, yet my 
eye and heart are evil towards them: think 
me neither fiend nor madman—I am only 
poor. ‘I’o many that word conveys little no- 
tion of wretchedness and degradation. Sages 
and moralists ofttimes, in their speeches, as- 


\sociate poverty and cheerfulness; poverty and 


content: but sages and moralists lie. When I 
was rich (once I was so) [ talked lightly too; 
I did not love money then, for I boasted and 
believed that [ esteemed my fellows for their 
own sakes, and was by them esteemed for 
mine. I thought that happiness was inde- 
pendent of circumstances; that affection, re- 
finement, and fame, depended solely on quali- 
ties, and were never affected by the accidents 
of condition: and herein I thought as a fool. 
There came a time when I was made to think 
differently ; and it came suddenly. My wealth, 
that I deemed a rock, proved to be a mound 
of earth overhanging a precipice; it tottered, 
crumbled, fell. Since then the lust of gold 


has taken possession of my soul; for now I 


know its worth. I know now the power that 
will move the human spirit to deeds the vilest, 
and deeds in their effects the most splendid. 


considered merely useful. 


ger after bread. 


than to live. 


mansion, a centre to dev 


mitted for 


what a whited sepulchre is man! 


up by an enchanter’s wand, to be inhabited by 


pursuits. 
country was also different from any | had pre- 
viously beheld. The earth teemed with vege- 
tation, even to luxuriant wildness; fruits and 
flowers, the jewellery of nature, met the eye 
and solicited the hand in the most splendid va- 
rieties of form and colour; fragrance exhaled 


birds, beautiful as winged blossoms, darted 
through the air or fluttered amongst the 
branches. The land had remained the-para- 
dise it was, but its mountains and rivers conp- 
tained gold, and the Spaniards sought it. Then 
the native song was mo longer heard at night - 


fal]; the flowers that once enwreathed the cot- 


I know now the principle that exerts over hu- 
man destiny the influence that fable attributed 
to the planets. I perceive now the super-emi- 
nent worth of that which, when possessed, I 
I perceive that, 
without it, every blessing is, in some sense, 
cursed. That which you love must bow to 
labour; that which is lovely may be bought 
and sold for destruction; genius, that vanity 
terms the lord, necessity makes the hireling of 
Mammon; refinement is the child, not of 
drudgery, but of leisure; and the huager 
after fame is turned, by poverty, into the hun- 
If you are old and rich, you 
may wrap your palsied limbs in the furs of 
emperors; if learned and rich, purchase the li- 
braries of nations; if a lover and rich, you may 
deck your mistress in the spoils of the east, 
and worship with more than words; if a 
friend, you may imitate the bounty of nature ; 
if a philanthropist, the benignity of God. 
The poor and old; learned and poor; a lover 
and poor; a friend and philanthropist, yet 
poor!—turn aside and die; it is less painful 
Again: untempted affluence 
may enlarge on the dignity of our nature; it 
is only when living in the depths and drinking 
of the dregs of poverty, that we know the un- 
imaginable evils bound up in the human heart; 
—the meanness, the grossness, the pride, the 
hate, the enyy, and the cruelty, that, like ser- 
pents in a nest, lie hughed and still when fed, 
but writhe, and sting, and hiss, when aroused 
by the fury of want! My Last Night’s Dream! 
Had one told me, years ago, when presiding as 
master over an elegant, ney a sumptuous 

ed and gifted 
friends; playing the good Samaritan abroad, 
and the good centurion among my dependants 
at home; had.one told me then, that avarice 
would ever so seize upon my vitals, that, even 
in my sleep my dreams should be of sins.com- 
gold, of scenes that the love of 
lucre has desolated like a plague; that I,—in 
my prosperity, the gentle, the kind, the lov- 
| ing,—should be fitted, by my waking thoughts, 
to become an actor in those dreams! hy, 
]-dreamt, 
then, but it was not one continuous and un- 
broken vision, but*a dream of episodes, con- 
nected only by the spirit that reigned through- 
out,and the person who appeared in every scene. 


And at first I seemed removed tt another 
world, far different and far distant from any 
country | had ever seen. ‘Towns and villages 
there were; and glittering under a brighter 
sun, and skies more intensely beautiful, than 
ours; but they were not like the buildings of 
northern climes and matured civilization ; they 
rather resembled the shining structures called 


a soft and indolent people, prone to simple 
pleasures, and acquainted only with inartificial 
The character-of the surrounding 


from magnificent and unknown trees; and « 
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tages were trodden down; the maize grounds | enriched by his discoveries in science, not his, Her half-elosed eye Whe her swelling breast; 
own nation merely, but his species ;: yet was | Aod on her temples slept a raven-tress, 


lay desolate; the once pleasant and prolonged 
repast was snatched in haste and silence; 
there was heard a sound of groans, execra- 
tions, and the clank of fetters, instead of me- 
lody and the voice of content ; and the Indians 
were bowed down, body, soul, and spirit, to la- 
bour, and servitude, and sorrow. I saw one, a 
young Cacique, bolder in heart than his bre- 
thren; he fled with the remnant of his tribe to 
a fastness among the mountains, and there, 
for some time, remained in safety, except for 
remembrance, happy. But one day the Spa- 
niard stole upon him when he was separated 
from his people. Ancoana, for so he called his 
beautiful bride, was sleeping beside him; and 
he leaned over her, shading her slumbers from 
the noontide sun, with flowers and branches 
plucked from the forest trees. He had de- 
spoiled himself of all his ornaments since com- 
pelled to be a fugitive, yet, true to that im- 
pulse of the heart, which longs to adorn what- 
soever it loves, Ancoana was still adorned as 
if his fortune was still at its height. But the 
Spaniard found them, one sleeping, and both 
secure. He was a Hidalgos who led the way; 
a man, when amongst his own countrymen, 
jealous of his honour and proud of his integri- 
ty; but the land of the Cacique yielded gold, 
“and the gold of that land was good.” He 
stripped Ancoana of her ornaments; I saw his 
eye sparkle as he tore them rudely from her 
person; and when he found that the pearls 
which adorned her hair were strung upon the 
braids, he shred the long dark locks from her 
head; then, chaining husband and wife to- 
gether, he drove them forwards to his encarhp- 
ment. And the form and the fashion of that 
man were like my own! I shivered in my 
sleep; but the vision, though it faded away, 
gave place to another. 


I beheld now a city, strong and glorious, for- 
tified with walls and bulwarks; on one side of 
them there flowed a river, and the whole was 
placed in a fair and fruitful plain. But the 
city was environed with a besieging army, 
the show of whose faces witnessed even more 
against them than all their artillery and wea- 
pons of war. The inhabitants had often been 
called upon to capitulate; but they were a 
city of merzhants, and were loth, till it was 
too late, to buy their lives, and bribe off their 
enemies with their treasures. ‘Their hopes 
were upheld, too, by a consciousness of the 
bravery of their garrison; and they bade the 
enemy as bold a defiance, two hours before the 
city was taken, as on the first morning of the 
siege. But there was treachery at the coun- 
cil board—treachery in one of the strong 
towers; and, on a sudden, at noon-day, there 
was heard a great and lamentable cry, the cry 
of a whole people stricken at once with de- 
spair; for the enemy had gained access, and 
were pouring through the gates with license 
to destroy to the uttermost. But in a short 
space after that first great cry, there was no 
firing heard, for the executions were all silent 
stabhing. Multitudes, indeed, fled through 
the squares and streets, but the soldiers follow- 
ed, butchering without mercy, driving them 
on even beyond the city, to the river’s edge, 
where the desperate wretches threw themselves 
into the water, and there, having none to help 
them, only escaped one death to fall into an- 
other. But on the opposite side the river was 
a fort held by a division of the besieging army, 


who, not being heated with slaughter, were | 


willing to give, or, rather, sell quarter to such 
as could swim across the river. Nay, having 
the command of a few small boats, the officers 


gave these soldiers permission to make what. 


ooty they could, by fetching off some of the 
wretched burghers who stood on the opposite 
banks in crowds, expecting every moment to 
be either drowned or murdered. And now | 
beheld the value of wealth. It was not the 
helplessness of age or infancy; not the influ- 
ence of rank or wisdom; not the imploring 
words of beauty, that weighed with the sol- 
diers in affording their help; but silver, and 

old and jewels! Every individual citizen 
a and would have saved his life—would 
have given for its purchase all that he possess- 
ed; but only the rich had possessions where- 
with to offer a ransom, and so the poor perish- 
ed. Isaw aman whose mind was a treasure 


that could not be “gotten for gold;” he had 


he “ a poor wise man;” he had nothing to offer 
but his knowledge; so the soldiers carried off 
in his stead, a possessor of riches and igno- 
rance. By nightfall, the plunder and slaugh- 
ter within the city were complete; and then 
fire being set to the four quarters, al] human 
sounds were hushed in the roar of the flames; 
the bodies of the slain were wrapped in a:fiery 
winding-sheet, and the smoke of that city as- 
cended up to heaven, a never dying memorial 
of the power of avarice. For I saw, standing 
afar off, in the camp of the enemy, the traitor, 
who, for a bribe, had delivered up his trust; 
for money, had sold bis brethren to slaughter, 
and himself to everlasting shame—and the 
form and the fashion of that man was like my 
own. 

The scene of my dream again changed, but 
the spirit of it remained the same. I beheld 
another city, strong and bulwarked like the 
last; like thet, too, beleaguered. But neither 
within nor without the walls was there heard 
the wild stir of warfare; for the besiegers 
were content to wait the slow but certain ef- 
fects of a blockade, and the besieged were not 
called upon to fight, but to endure. Famine 
was their guest, their commander, and their 
king. Death was in their streets and in their 
houses; but he slew his victims silently, and 
without bloodshed. The voice of complaint 
was not heard, for complaint required strength, 
and the strong were bowed to the feebleness 
of infancy. ‘The prayer, the curse, and the 
command were alike whispered ; for the strong 
pined away stricken through with hunger. 
The daughters of delicacy became cruel as 
the ostriches of the wilderness; the tongue 
of the sucking child cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth for thirst; the young children asked 
bread, and no man broke unto them. What- 
soever could be taken within the lips as food, 
was sought for as hid treasure. Reptiles 
were more than rubies, and the epicure gloat- 
ed over viands that once his. dogs would have 
abhorred. Life was again bought and sold— 
food of any kind could only be purchased by 
the rich—so the poor looked on and died. . I 
witnessed a contest between two citizens for 
the possession of a small bird. One, a father, 
desired it for a dying child; the other, that 
he might assuage for a little while the pangs 
of his own hunger. The former offered all he 
had, a hundred crowns; the latter doubled 
that sum, and the bird became his. I saw the 
father steal slowly away,—unaided, unpitied, 
uncomplaining ; I saw the successful candidate 
depart also—his languid step quickened for a 
moment by the joy of possession, and his hag- 
gard features gleaming with transitory triumph. 
The day after, the city was relieved; and then 
I beheld him who had parted with his last 
morsel of food (yet he too, was a father, and 
he, too, was an hungered,) for money, that to 
him was more than wife or child—more even 
than his own existence-—he lay stretched on 
the threshold of his own door, exhausted be- 
yond the power of restoration, though suste- 
nance was now at hand; yet, even in the ago- 
nies of death, grasping close the price of the 
bird, the two hundred crowns—and the form 
and the fashion of that man was like my own. 

I dreamt yet more; but the remaining por- 
tion of my vision was broken and coniused, 
cut off from the main current,—wild, distorted, 
fitful. Nevertheless, in all, I beheld myself 
the chief actor in scenes of strife and sorrow ; 
still the slave of gold—still led on by the de- 
mon of avarice: yet, when I awoke and looked 
around me, I almost wished to sleep again and 
forget that I was poor! , 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


A PASSAGE IN LIFE. 
THE BRIDAL.—BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


‘He stood before the altar; and a shade 


Of darkness for a moment crossed his brow, 
And melted into beauty on his lip: 
And a slight tremor thrilled him, as the blood 
Came boiling to his forehead—and sunk back, 
And rushed like lava to his burning cheek. 
But this was over—and the confidence 

Of manhood was upon him; and he stood 
Erect, in pride and nobleness, before 

The minister of the High God—a man, 
Hoary and tremulous, and bowed with i 
And she, the loved, the beautiful, stood up 
Beside the chosen one; and meekly bent 


Shading the beautiful veins that melted through, 
Like amethyst half hidden in the snow. 

And loveliness hung round her, like a soft 

Aud silvery drapery. And pain, and sin, 

And sorrow’s discipline, on ber fair brow 

Had no abiding place. The various shades 

Of sorrow and of gladness, came and went 

With almost every pulse, like the uncertain 

And silent memory of forgotten dreams. 

They stood together—and their hearts were proud, 
His of its nobleness, and her’s of him! 

The holy father offered up a prayer, 

That happiness in after time might be 

The guerdon of their love—and that the star 

That rose so beautiful and cloudless now, 

Might light their years of trial, and go down 
Calmly, as it arose—and they were wed. 

Here endeth this tair picture. ‘Time wore on, 
And they commingled with the callous world, 
And slept, and were forgotten. Others came 
And filled their places at the social hearth, 

They too have passed away. And ever thus 
Time silently goes on his ceaseless round 
Unnoticed and unknown; and human kind 
Are but the puppets, moved about at will, 
And lain within the dreamless sepulehre, 
‘To wait the coming of that far-off day, 
When the enfranchised spirit shall awake, 
And burst the cerements of the humid grave, 
And live and be immortal! 


ELoquencr or Patrick Henry.—Hook was a 
Scotchman, a man of wealth, and suspected of being 
unfriendly to the American eause.—During the dis- 
tresses of the American army, consequent on the 
joint invasion of Cornwallis and Phillips, in 1781, a 
Mr. Venable, an army commissary, had taken two 
of Hook’s steers for the use of the troops.—The act 
had not been strictly legal; and on the establishment 
of peace, Hook, on the advice of Mr. Cowan, a gen- 
tleman of some distinction in the law, thought pro- 
to bring an action of trespass against Mr. Vena- 
le, in the District Court of New London. Mr, 
Henry appeared tor the defendant, and is said to have 
deported himself in this cause to the infinite enjoy- 
ment of his hearers, the unfortunate Hook always 
excepted. After Mr. Henry became animated in the 
cause, says a correspondent, he appeared to have 
complete control over the passions of the audience. 
At one time he excited their indignation against 
Hook—vengeance was visible in every countenance, 
Again, when he chose to relax, and ridicule him, the 
whole audience was in aroar of laughter. He paint- 
ed the distresses of the American army, exposed al- 
most naked to the rigour of a winter’s sky, and mark- 
ing the frozen ground over which they trod, wita 
the blood of their unshod feet. Where was the mau, 
who had an.American heart in his bosom, who would 
not have thrown open his fields, his barn, his cellars, 
the doors of his house, and the portals of his breast, 
to have received with open arms the meanest soldier 
in that little band of patriots? Where is the man? 
There he stands—but whatever of the heart of the 
American beats in his bosom, you, gentlemen, are 
to be the judge. He carried the jury, by the power 
of his imagination, to the plains around York, the 
surrender of which had followed shortly after the 
act complained of. He depicted the surrender in the 
most glowing and noble colours. The audience saw 
before their eyes the humiliation and dejection of 
the British as they marched out of their trenches. 
They saw the triumph which lighted up every pa- 
triot’s face, and heard the shouts of victory, and the 
ery of ‘* Washington and Liberty,” as it rung and 
echoed through the American ranks, and was rever- 
berated from the hills and shores of the neighbour- 
ing river—‘‘ but hark! What notes of discord are 
these, which disturb the general joy, and silence the 
acclamation of victory? ‘Chey are the notes of John 
Hook, hoarsely bawling through the American camp, 
beef f beef 
‘The whole audience were convulsed. A particular 
incident will give a better idea of the effect, than 
any general description. The clerk of the court, 
unable to command himself, and unwilling to com- 
mit any breach of decorum in his place, rushed out 
of the court house and threw himself upon the grass, 
in the most violent paroxysms of laughter, where 
he was rolling, when Hook, with very different feel- 
ings, came out for relief in the yard also. ‘* Jemmy 
Steptoe,” said he to the clerk, ** what the devil ails 
ye, mon?” Mr. Steptoe could only say that he could 
not help it. ** Never mind ye,” said Hook, ‘* wait 
till Billy Cowan gets up; he’ll show him the la’!” 
—Mr. Cowan, however, was so completely over- 
whelmed by the torrent which bore upon his client, 
that, when he rose to reply to Mr. Henry, he was 
scarcely able to make an intelligible or audible re- 
mark. The cause was decided almost by acclama- 
tion. The jury retired for form’s sake, and instant- 
ly returned with a verdict for the defendant. Nor 
did the effect of Mr. Henry’s speech stop here. The 
people were so highly excited by the tory audacity 
of such a suit, that Hook began to hear around him 
a cry more terrible than that of beef—it was the ery 
of tar and feathers—from the application of which, 
it is said, nothing saved him but a precipitate flight 
and the speed of his horse.—American Common 
Place Book, 


Dr. Jounson’s Puppinc.—Last summer I made 
an excursion to Scotland, with the intention of com- 
pleting my series, and went over the same ground 


threaten, I made the best of to 


» .» deseribed by the learned tourists J 
Boswell. amin the habit Fang 
walks on these occasions: andWhereciving stork, 


building. I arrived in time‘at a neat little in \ and 
) was received by a respectable looking man and hig 
wife, who did all in their powgr to make m@eom- 
fortable, After eating some excgtlent fried rgptton 
chops, and drinking a quart of alee asked land. @ 
lord to sit down and partake of @ bow! of skey 
punch. IL found him, as the Scot generally are 
very intelligent, and full of aneed®te, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen:— . 

** Sir,” said the landlord, ** this inn was formerly 
kept by Andrew Macgregor, agelation of mine; and 
these hard-bottomed chairs (in*Which we are now 
ay were, years ago, filled bythe great tourists, 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell, travelling like the lion 
and jackal. Boswell generally preceded the Doe. 
tor in search of food, and being much pleased with the 
looks of the house, followed his nose into the larder, 
where he saw a fine leg of mutton. He ordered it 
to be roasted with the utmost expedition, and gave 
orders for a nice pudding. Now,’ says 
ae, ‘ make the best of all puddings. EJated with 
his good luck, he immediately went outin search of 
his friend, and saw the giant of learning slowly ad- 
vancing On a poney. 


*¢* My dear sir,’ said Boswell, out of breath, with 
joy, ‘good news!’ I have just bespoke, at a com- 
fortable and clean inn here, a delicious leg of mut- 
ton; it is now getting ready, and I flatter myself 
that we shall make an excellent meal.’ Johnson 
looked pleased—‘ And IL hope,’ said he, ‘ you have 
bespoke a pudding.’ ‘Sir, you will have your fa- 
vourite pudding,’ replied the other. 

** Johnson got off the pori€y, and the poor animal, 
relieved from the giant, smelt ‘his way into the sta- 
ble. Boswell ushered the Doetor into the house, 
and left him to prepare for his delicious treat.— 
Johnson feeling his coat rather damp, from the mist 
‘of the mountains, went into the kitchen, and threw 
his upper garment on a chair before the fire; he sat 
on the hob, near a little boy who was very busy at- 
tending the meat. Johnson occasionally peeped trom 
behind the coat, while the boy kept basting the mut- 
ton. Johnson did not like the appearance of his 
head; when he shifted the basting ladle from one 
hand, the other hand was never idle, and the 
Doctor thought at the same time he saw something 
fall on the meat, upon which he determined to eat 
no mutton on that day. ‘The dinner announced, 
Boswell exclaimed ‘My dear Doctor, here comes 
the mutton—what a picture! done toa turn, and 
looks so beautifully brown!’ ‘The Doctor tittered. 
After a short grace Boswell said— 

***] suppose I am to carve, as usual; what part 
shall I help you to?? ‘The Doctor replied, 


*** My dear Bozzy, I did not like to tell you be- 

fore, but | am determined to abstain from meat to- 
ay. 

**Q dear! this is a great disappointment,’ said 
Bozzy. 

‘***Say no more; I shall make myself ample 
amends with the pudding.’ 

Boswell commenced the attack and made the first 
cut at the mutton. ‘How the gravy runs; what fine 
flavoured fat, so nice and brown too. Oh, sir, you 
would have relished this piece of mutton.’ 

‘“The meat being removed, in came the long 
wished for pudding. The Doctor looked joyous, 
fell eagerly to, and in a few moments nearly finish- 
ed the pudding! The table was cleared, and Bos- 
well said— 

‘*** Doctor, while I was eating the mutton you 
seemed frequén\ly inelined to laugh; pray, tell me 
what tickled your faney ?? 

‘** The Doctor then literally told him all that had 
passed at the kitehen fire, about the boy and the 
basting. Boswell turned as pale as a parsnip, and 
sick of himself and the company, darted out of the 
room. Somewhat relieved, on returning, he insist- 
ed on seeing the dirty little raseally boy, whom he 
severely reprimanded before Johnson, The poor 
boy eried—the Doctor laughed. 

*¢* You little, filthy, snivelling hound,’ said Bos- 
well, ‘when you basted the meat, why did you not 
put on the cap I saw you in this morning?’ 

***7 could’nt, sir,’ said the boy. 

*** No! why could’nt you?’ said Boswell, 

*** Because my mamma took it from me to boil 
the pudding in!” 

**'The Doctor gathered up his herculean frame, 
stood erect, touched the ceiling with his wig, stared 
or squinted—indeed, looking any way but the right 
way. At last, with mouth wide open (none of the 
smallest) and stomach heaving, he with some diffi- 
culty recoyered his breath, and looking at Boswell 
with dignified contempt, he roared out, with the 
lungs of a Stentor— 

‘** Mr. Boswell, sir, leave off laughing, and under 
pain of my eternal displeasure, never utter a single 
syllable of this abominable adventure to any soul 
living while you breathe.’ ‘* And so, sir,” said 
mine host, ‘‘you have the positive fact, from the 
simple mouth of your humble servant.”*—/Angelo’s 
Reminiscences. 


Portrait oF A Votupruary IN 
—if contempt were not an unchristian feeling 
that should be checked on every occasion as 
it arises within the mind, I know one charac- 
ter, at least, by which it might be excited in a 


very forcible degree. It is that of the volup- 
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tuous man, who, in the vigour of his health and 
manhood, caters for his comfort like a convalgs- 
cent-—a helpless creature, who is afraid to bur- 
den, with the weight of his own frame, a set of 
muscles capable of upholding a burden that 
would strain the back of a young horse. He 
_ghrinks, like a blasted nabob, from the slight- 
est breath that agitates the perfumed atmo- 

here of his apartment, and stuns your ears 
with accounts of draughts from the windows 
and from the doors, together with expedients 
for their modification, until you fancy you are 
speaking with a poor terrified Italian of the 
malaria. He makes a greater preparation for 
shaving his beard in the morning than a sensi- 

ble man would use before the amputation of a 
limb, and considers the keenest edge no finer 
than a handsaw. He inquires of his man, ere 
he descends, what way the wind blows, and 
takes his seat on the lee side of the screen, 
lest he should be blown away by one of those 
awful parlour hurricanes while he is eating his 

tted shrimps and chocolate. ‘To excess, in- 
deed, of all kinds, he is a stranger; but the love 
of virtue is not the safeguard which protects 
bim. He is thoroughly sensual; but the labour 
of an intense enjoyment is the Rubicon which 
he will not pass. He creeps, and shrinks, and 
shivers himself into a premature old age; and 
is at length bolted out of the world by dyspep- 
sy and hypochondrianism.—Tales illustrative 
of the Five Senses. 


ON MILITARY AND LITERARY GENIUS. 
BY CHANNING, 

Military talent, even of the highest order, is 
far from holding the first place among intel- 
lectual endowments. It is one of the lower 
forms of genius: for it is not conversant with 
the richest objects of thought. We grant that 
a mind, which takes in a wide country at a 
glance, and understands almost by intuition 
the position it affords for a successful campaign, 
is a comprehensive and vigorous one. ‘I'he 
general, who disposes his forces so as to coun- 
teract.a greater force; who supplies by skill, 
science, and genius, the want of numbers; who 
dives into the counsels of his enemy, and who 
gives unity, energy, and success to a vast 
sphere of operations, in the midst of casualties 
and obstructions which no wisdom could foresee, 
manifests great power. But still the chief 
work of a general is to apply physical force; to 
remove physical obstructions; to avail himself 
of physical aids and advantages; to act on mat- 
ter; to overcome. rivers, ramparts, mountains, 
and human muscles; and these are not the 
highest objects of mind, nor do they demand 
intelligence of the highest order; and accord- 
ingly nothing is more common than to find 
men, eminent in this department, who are al- 
most wholly wanting in the noblest energies of 
the soul; in imagination and taste, in the ca- 
pacity of enjoying works of genius, in large 
views of human nature, in the moral sciences, 
in the application of analysis and generaliza- 
tion to the human mind and to society, and in 
original conceptions onthe great subjects which 
have absorbed the most glorious understand- 
ings. The office of agreat general does not 
differ widely from that of a great mechanician, 
whose business it is to frame new combinations 
of physical forces, to adapt them to new cir- 
cumstances, and to remove new obstructions. 
Accordingly great generals, away from the 
camp, are commonly no greater men than the 
mechanician taken from his workshop. In con- 
versation they are often dull. Works of pro- 
found thinking on general and great topics they 
cannot comprehend. 

To institute a comparison in point of talent 
and genius between such men as Milton, Ba- 
con, and Shakspeare, is almost an insult on 
these illustrious names. Who can think of 
these truly great intelligences; of the range of 
their minds through heaven and earth; of their 
deep intuition into the soul; of their new and 
glowing combinations of thought; of the energy 
with which they grasped and subjected to their 
main purpose, the infinite materials of illustra- 
tion which nature and life afford; who can 
think of the forms of transcendant beauty and 
grandeur which they created,or which were 
rather emanations of their own minds; of the 
calm wisdom and fervid impetuous imagination 
which they conjoined; of the dominion which 
they have exerted over s0 many generations, 


apd which time only extends and makes sure ; 
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of the voice of power, in which, though dead, 
they still speak to nations, and awaken intel- 
lect, sensibility, and genius in both hemispheres; 
who can think of such men, and not feel the 
immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, 
whose elements of thought are physical forces 
and physical obstructions, and whose employ- 
ment is the combination of the lowest class of 
objects, on which a powerful mind can be em- 
ployed. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Cuarces Carrort.—This venerable representa- 
tive of a former generation—now in the ninety-third 
year of his age, aud which he has almost completed, 
—is in the full ig hagas of most of the faculties 
which appertain to the meridian of life. During a 
recent journey to the south, the editor was fortunate 
om to fall into the company of a respectable 
merchant at Baltimore, a particular friend of Mr. 
Carroll, by whom he was introduced to the * time- 
honoured” patriot. As we entered his parlour, Mr. 
Carroll rose to salute us with the customary compli- 
ments, and offered chairs with almost as much ease 
and firmness as a man of fifty. His appearance in- 
dicated a high degree of health, which he affirmed 
he enjoyed without interruption. His under dress 
was of brown broadcloth—his waistcoat of the fa- 
shion of the last century. He wore no coat, but a 
gown of the same material as the waistcoat and 
small clothes. His hair was of a silver whiteness— 
his teeth apparently perfect—his eyes animated and 
sparkling, though, as he stated, they had become too 
dim to enable him to read. His sense of hearing 
did not seem to be in the least degree impaired.— 
He spoke with ease, articulated with uncommon 
distinctness, aud his voice possessed all the clearness 
of vigorous manhood. He seemed to be pleased 
with his friend for having introduced a stranger, 
and to be delighted in answering all our interroga- 
tories respecting the incidents and the individuals to 
which he had sustained an interesting relation in 
the earlier part of his life. He spoke often of Jeffer- 
son, Hancock, the Adamses, and other members of 
the congress of seventy-six; but he seemed to take 
especial delight in talking of Dr. Franklin, whom 
he described as one of the most pleasant and fasci- 
nating men he had ever known. He remarked that 
he and Franklin were commissioners to visit Canada, 
and endeavour to induce the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince to join the other colonies in declaring them- 
selves independent of the mother country—and that 
the journey, though beset with difficulties and over 
bad roads and sometimes through forests where 
there was no road, was rendered comparatively 

leasant and agreeable by the wit and humor of Dr. 
‘ranklin. He related many anecdotes of the Doc- 
tor, illustrating these distinguishing traits in his 
character, and which made him a welcome and even 
favourite companion in the politest circles of Paris. 
There was nothing in Mr. Carroll’s manners or 
conversation that indicated the existence of that 
species of egotism, which are usually the besetting 
infirmity of old age; and though he related in half 
an hour more anecdotes than he could write down 
in half a day, he was in no instance, that we recollect, 
the hero of his own story. His reminiscences were 
of the mighty dead, and his commendations were be- 
stowed with unlimited generosity on his contempo- 
raries wlio had gone before him to receive the ‘* re- 
comers of reward,”? and left him, as it were, to 
speak their epitaph. 

Mr. Carroll appeared to feel a lively interest in 
the ordinary topics of conversation—made several 
inquiries of his friend respecting political affairs, the 
prospect of business, and the progress of the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail-road; and asked of the editor 
many questions respecting Boston, its population, 
improvements, &c. He spoke more than once of 
the great inventions in machinery for saving labour, 
of the improvements in the mode of travelling, and 
expressed a great regret that the family of Robert 
Fulton had not been fortunate enough to obtain a 
greater share of the benefits resulting from his im- 
provements in the application of steam to naviga- 
tion. He alluded several times to his own great 
age—attributed that as well as his health to the re- 
gularity and temperance he had always observed, in 
his mode of living—said that some people thought 
he would live to be a hundred years old—but added 
with a smile, that it was not his desire to live so 
long, unless his mental and physical faculties could 
be retained, which he could not expect to retain 
much longer. When we rose to leave him, Mr. 
Carroll walked down the stairs with nearly as much 
elasticity of limb and firmness of step as either of 
his visiters. 

The time we spent with this delightful old gen- 
tleman was short of an hour, but it was worth more 
than the fortnight we had then just wasted in the 
metropolis of the United States. He who visits 
Charles Carroll, will perceive in the only survivor 
of those who signed our declaration of independence, 
a patriot of an elevated character, and may look 
back on such an interview, as to one of the brightest 
spots on the tablet of memory. The character of 
this revered patriot we shall not attempt to portray; 
its sublime simplicity we feel our incompetency to 
describe. Nor is it in the compass of our ability to 
express the emotions we felt when our hand was 
cordially pressed in that, which, more than half a 


certified the birth of a nation, and placed on the de- 
claration of our freedom the seal of eternity. —Bos- 
ton Courter, 


PERIODICALS, 

Once more in our arm-chair, with a bottle of 
champaign on ourleft hand to raise our spirits, 
and a mug of switchel on our right to sweeten 
our temper. Boy—sweep out our closet—here 
we are, knee-deep in a slough of newspapers, 
that appear.as if their ink had been rained up- 
on them in the famous black shower that lately 
happened in Kentucky. Roll them out, boy— 
roll them out—one tug more—yeigh-ho—there 
they are—and now wetrust to breathe a decent 
atmosphereagain. Strange, that our floor must 
be so lumsbered. Seven times in a week we 
find it thus. We are beset by every dingy 
weekly in Christendom, from the “.Androscog- 
gin Gazette,” edited, no doubt, by some An- 
drew Scoggin of a fellow, to the “Voice from 
the Wilderness,” conducted, we take it, by one 
of the half-horse-and-half-alligator boys of the 
Western woods. And the periodicals of our 
own neighbourhood—they are not a whit bet- 
ter. We have often thought them neither more 
nor less than a caravan of old-fashioned Yankee 
pedlars, turned by the curse of Heaven into 
sheets of paper, and still keeping up their old 
trade of supplying the community with wooden 
nutmegsand hickory cucumber-seeds. But we 
are getting ill-natured—where is our switchel 
mug? Here goes—and now we are our own 
kind self again. 

To our task. Bless us—bless us—here we 
have the Providence Patriot, edited by our good 
friend Rockwell. What can we say of it?— 
W hy—that it is as odd a mixture of fire and 
dust, Heaven and Earth, as can be found inthe 
cabinet of the Universe. Rockwell treats him- 
self very ill. He has a wing that was made to 
soar above the whirlwind and the thunder, but 
often draggles it in the mire and pollution of 
the Earth. Asa poet we think highly of his 
genius, but not of hisindustry. He is too often 
satisfied with first thoughts. Simon Peter, it 
is true, was so lucky as to find a piece of mo- 
ney in the jaws of the fish that first came up, 
but, as for a poet’s imaginings, it isoften neces- 
sary to fish up half a dozen of them, before one 
can be found that carries a jewel in its mouth. 
The consequence of R.’s want of industry is that 
he often puts a dullthought into a poem other- 
wise glorious and beautiful. Like a careless 
oculist, he sets the eye of an owl beneath the 
holy lashes of an angel. There, friend, now gct 
your broken bones mended, and resolve to be- 
have better in future. 

Boy, have you seen the Providence Subal- 
tern? “Yes sir—I rolled it out of your room 
with the rest of that pile, and the whole has 
been sent off upon our pack-horse to be tipped 
into the dock.” Deuce take the fellow—but no 
—the Subalternis a scandalous paper—so let it 
go down the stream, a supper for the first shark 
that has a stomach for such matters. The edi- 
tor has talent enough, but he makes a fool of 
himself. He has got an idea, that he isa judge 
of poetry. Mercy on him and the rest of his 
town. His attempts at poetical criticism are 
the awkward caperings of an overgrown mule 
mistaking himself for a pet-fawn and lifting his 
great muddy hoofs into the laps of the Muses. 
At editorial fisticufis he is more at home.— 
Whenever he quarrels with a gentleman, the 
first thing is to set down and write that gentle- 
man’s life. No matter if he never heard of his 
antagonist’s name before—all is the same to 
him—he will tip you off a biography as minute 
as if the two had eaten pudding and milk out 
of the same dish from earliest childhood. We 
expect he will write ourlife next week, and we 
have strong hopes of getting his out in twenty- 
four volumes the week after. We have been 
at work upon it, for the last year, with a pen 


with a broadaxe, and nibbed with a guillotine. 
He is afraid of us. While we were yet a boy, 
we gave him a newspaper flogging, that he will 
never forget, though he draw up Lethe into 
his mouth. | 

Ah—and here comes the Wew York Mirror 
—a periodical that had the impudence, last 
week, to flourish its little pin-sword around the 
mailed and stalwart limbs of the New England 
Weekly. This was as ungrateful as it was lu- 
dicrous, forreally we have made a pet of the 


century ago, set its signature to an instrument that 


made of the horn of a rhinoceros, sharpened 
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veral times importuned usto pat it on the head, 
and dandle it on ovr knee, and speak a sweet 
word for it to the public, and we have done so 
with pleasure, though, to be sure, the little in- 
nocent seemed as much frightened at our ca- 
resses as Andromache’s infant at those of the 

iant Hector. We now advise the Mirror to | 
et us alone. It is difficult to conjecture how 
our anger might affect the poor thing when 
even our fondling endearments seem almost 
sufficient to put its life and limbs in jeopardy. 
But we shall hardly meddle with it again. If 
necessary, we will hand it over to be breeched 
by our youngest daughter—the last of the 
giantesses. 

And pray what little ill-looking sheet is this 
that comes bringing up the rear? The Cam. 
den Journal, sure enough. Well—its little, 
ricketty, saffron-coloured carcass is inhabited 
by a mind large enough to fill the body of a Ti- 
ran. We think, that too little attention is ge- 
nerally bestowed upon a periodical’s personal 
appearance. The looks have great influence in 
the formation of the moral character. It has 
been said, that a clump foot made Byron a 
devil. That may be—and who knows but old 
Nick himself may be indebted for all his evil 
propensities to the single circumstance of have 
ing been born with a cloven foot? But, a truce 
to Demonology. Our friend Daniels of the 
Journal isa New Englander—but—poor fellow 
—his Yankee blood has been exhaled by the 
sickly beams of a Southern sun, and the tide, 
that now swells in his veins, is a diluted tincture 
of rice and Carolina potatoes. The fire of his 
New England spirit has gone out. From week 
to week, he denounces the distinguishing policy 
of the land where sleeps the dust of his honour- 
ed sires. Friend Daniels, would to heaven you 
were still one of us. We should then delight 
to see you stand up among the politicians of 
the South, beating them back, as if “ they were 
waters and your frame a rock.” But such 
thouglits are idle now. You have formed new 
attachments. Our New England skies are stil] 
as clear and blue, our autumn eves as cool, our 
mountain-crags as wild, and our hearts as bold 
and free, as when you were yet among us, but 
time has been busy with your affections, and 
their broken wings no Jonger hover over the 
beautiful memories of your birth-place.—N. E. 
Review. 
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Onicin ov Uncte Sam.”—Immediately after 
the declaration of the late war with Epgland, Elbert 
Anderson, Esq. of this city, then a Contractor, visit- 
ed Troy, on the Hudson, where was concentrated, 
and where he purchased, a large quantity of provi- 
sions—beef, pork, &e. ‘The inspectors of these ar- 
ticles at that place, were Messrs. Ebenezer and Sa- 
muel Wilson, ‘The latter gentleman (invariably 
known as ** Uncle Sam”) generally superintended 
in person a large number of workmen, who, on this 
occasion, were employed in overhauling the provi- 
sions purchased by the Contractor for the army. 
The casks were marked E. A.—U. 8S. This work 
fell to the lot of a facetious fellow in the employ of 
the Messrs. Wilsons, who, on being asked by some 
of his fellow workmen the meaning of the mark, 
(for the letters U. S. for United States, was almost 
then entirely new to them) said ‘*he did not know, 
unless it ‘meant Elbert Agderson, and Uncle Sam” 
—alluding, exclusively, then to the said ‘* Uncle 
Sam” Wilson. ‘The joke took among the workmen, 
and passed currently; and Uncle Sam himself being 
present, was occasionally rallied by them on the in- 
creasing extent of his possessions. 

Many of these workmen were found shortly after 
following the recruiting drum. Their old jokes of 
course accompanied them, and before the first cam- 
paign ended, this identical one first appeared in print 
—it gained favour rapidly, till it penetrated and was 
recognized in every part of our country, and will, 
no doubt, continue so as long as U. S. remains a na- 
tion. It originated precisely as above stated; and 
the writer of this article distinctly recollects remark- 
ing, at the time when it first appeared in print, to a 
person who was equally aware of its origin, how odd 
it would be should this joke eventually become a 
national cognomen.—WV. Y. Gazette. 


Things Worth Knowing.—China was full of books 
before there was a man in Europe who could either 
read or write. ‘One of Mahomet’s rules for se- 
curing happiness in the married state was this:— 
** Wives behave to your husbands in the same man- 
.ner that your husbands behave to you.”—Some of 
the bridges of London are built, and some of the 
streets paved, with Scotch stone; there are excellent 
free stone quarries near Bath, but the expense of 
conveyance to London by land is greater than from 
Scotland by sea,—The Athenians allowed no un- 
married man to hold any public office. —The custom 
of breaking a cake over the bride’s head, when she 
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Mirror, as the editor well knows. He has se- 
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enters her husband’s house, is borrowed from the 
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Greek, who, as an emblem of future plenty, poured 
figs and other fruits over the heads of both bride and 
bridegroom. ‘The Greeks shaved their heads when 
they wished to show respect to the memory of a 
great man.—A fluent er will pronounce 7200 
words in an hour, 150 in a minute, and 2 in a mo- 
ment. 


Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the author of Virginius, 
&e. is about to give a course of lectures on the dra- 
ma, in this place. We understand he has delivered 
them with great success elsewhere, and can hardly 
doubt that a gentleman who has shown that he knows 
so well how to unite the precept with the praetice, 
will be listened to with the attention he deserves. 

[ Glasgow paper. 

Taxine a Wirz,—Mr. H. arich English gentie- 
man, who in the first year of the Greek insurrection 
was making’a scientific tour in Egypt, happened to 
be at Cairo when a girl from Candia, nine years of 
age, was offered for sale. Mr. H. bought the child, 
sent her to England, and had her educated with great 
eare} and when she had attained the age of fifteen 
married her. On the 7th of September, Mr. H. with 
his wife, arrived from Malta, and went to her na- 
tive place, in the interior of the island, to let her 
arents take part in her fortunes. They were not a 
ttle astonished to see their daughter after a separa- 
tion of nine years as a lady of consequence, dressed 
like a princess, and surrounded with servants, but 
refused, however, to accompany them. The Greek 
revolution affords many such episodes which would 
furnish pleasing subjects for the drama. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. . 
Satrurpay, May 22, 1830. 


DEATH-BED BEQUESTS. 

We saw some sensible observations in one of 
our daily papers, of a recent date, touching the 
fallacy of death-bed bequests, in winning a pass- 
port for the donor’s soul to heaven. Men will 
live for a protracted lifetime in the most parsi- 
monious manner, hoarding up every shilling as 
if its preservation alone would preserve them 
from beggary, and yet when brought at last, in 
course of nature, to the verge of eternity, they 
will pour out all their hoarded wealth before the 
altars of some church, or at the feet of some cha- 
ritable institution. The delusion which induces 
to this measure, is allied to that of a drowning 
man grasping at straws. It is saying in actions 
rather than words, I have been a miserable miser 
and an illiberal wretch during my life, and now 
by bequeathing my fortune to charitable institu- 
tions and the tabernacles of the Lord, I will win 
my way to heaven. We would not discourage 
this practice, for let repentance come when it 
will, it is better late than notat all. But would 
it not be infinitely better—would it not be pro- 
ductive of more satisfaction here, and hope for 
hereafter—if, instead of waiting for the hour of 
death, wealthy men would distribute a portion of 
their riches whilst in the enjoyment of health-- 
so that they might see the happiness it produced, 
and feel their hearts mett before the influence 
of their own good works? We can conceive 
of no enjoyment of greater zest, than that de- 


happiness to others. Who, for example, does 
not feel a glow of rapture when rescuing a hu- 
man being from a perilous situation—a situation 
in which life has been jeopardised—and yet how 
many victims of poverty might be saved from its 
horrors, how many of the virtuous poor might be 
rescued from the fangs of brutal creditors, by 
the exercise of a christian spirit on the part of 
those men who are rolling in affluence, and who 
to appease their consciences, bequeath their im- 
mense possessions to institutions, in many in- 
stances, less deserving of aid. 

“ Death-bed repentance is, doubtless, lauda- 
ble; but it is not to be extolled as equal toa life | 
of active and religious virtue. Every thing 
should be done to stimulate the rich to divide 
their means:—general habits of judicious and 
earnest liberality would Breatly advance the 
common weal, and exalt the nature of the be- 


nefactors, and the character of society. True. 
enerosity consists, in some degree, of self-pri- 


good to others. We cannot warmly admire him 
who hugs his treasure to the last,—whatever 
may be the final disposition of it; unless we sup- 
pose that he has sacrificed the pleasure of giving 
in his life-time, and the noble reputation of mu- 
nificence, in order to be in the end more amply 
and usefully bountiful—a very rare case.” 


The satiric and able review of Sega’s Pam- 
phlet, we have, after submitting it to counsel, 
declined publishing, as it is possible that, in 
these fastidious times, some of its strictures may 
be considered libellous. It is curious to see 
with what avidity suits for libel have been insti- 
tuted of late. If a profligate character is held 
up to public contempt and derision, straight- 
way a prosecution is instituted, and in most 
cases damages are awarded. We are not the 
advocates for licentiousness or wanton abuse on 
the part of the press, but we certainly do think 
that frequent prosecutions for libel, especially 
where the truth is told, however repugnant it 
may be to the interests or feelings, are calculat- 
ed to shackle the press. Such a result would 
ultimate in the most disastrous consequences. 
Look at France at this moment:—what has 
an attempt to shackle the press produced in 
that country? A state of excitement on the part 
of the people, that may end in a sanguinary re- 
volution. 


It would be well for our magistrates and grand 
juries to pause, before they find bills of indict- 
ment against individuals for a mere expression 
of opinion. It isa privilege that, in this coun- 
try, should be guaranteed to every citizen, and 
we cannot think otherwise of him than as a das- 
tard, who, when his conduct is held up to the 
public in true but glowing colours, should resort 
to the law instead of the public, or some more 
private method, for the satisfaction of his hon- 
our. 


It would be well for mankindif they could see, 
and properly appreciate, the superiority of mo- 
ral actions over the mere belief of certain mys- 
terious points of religious faith. In these dege- 
nerate times, the man whose opinions are in 
accordance with the improbable dogmas of some 
peculiar code of religious belief, is generally es- 
teemed of a better moral nature than he whose 
professions are of a more liberal cast, but whose 
actions are nevertheless based on the inexorable 
axioms of right and wrong. We are decidedly 
opposed to all hypocrisy, whether it be in reli- 
gious opinions, or in the ordinary transactions of 
life; and the man who professes to believe in a 
state of punishment hereafter, at the same time 
disregarding the common principles of good fel- 
lowship and honesty in this life, is, in our view, 
no better than a hypocrite. Far more exalted 
does he rank in our estimation, who professes 
little; who gazes into matters of religious belief 
as beyond his comprehension, and yet whose 
whole course of life is consistent, upright, and 
honest. There are far more religious hypocrites 
than those of any other cast. We do no refer 
exclusively to the professed members of our 
churches, but to those who utter opprobious 
epithets against, and denounce men who differ 
with them on doctrinal points; thosé who look 
upon one who is sceptical of all that is given in 
holy writ, as upon a hardened sinner. We say, 
there are many pretended believers in the truths 
of the gospel, who, at heart, are arrant hypocrites; 
men, who profess to have faith in christianity, 
yet whose conduct in life is in direct violation 
of its precepts. Can such, therefore, for a mo- 
ment, hold comparison in point of estimable 
qualities, with those whose entire history is dis- 
tinguished by moral actions, rather than a belief 
in the dogmas of a religious sect? We think not; 
and whilst giving utterance to this opinion, we 
would not derogate in the most remote degree, 


from the merits of true believers; those who not 
only place implicit faith in the truths of divine 
revelation, but who also act, so far as they can, 
in accordance with the precepts there incul- 
cated. 


An English writer has computed that half of 
a woman’s chances of marriage are gone, when 
she has completed her twentieth year; at twen- 
ty-three, three-fourths of her opportunities have 
vanished; and at twenty-six, seven-eighths. So, 
girls, we advise you to cut the cards accord- 


ingly. 


The editor of the Literary Subaltern, in reply 
to a paragraph which we devoted to him a fort- 
night since, thus explains:— 


‘* As the editor of the Album has, either wan- 
tonly or unintentionally, placed a wrong con- 
struction on a small article of ours, we deem it 
proper to offer an explanation. Perhaps it was 
not necessary for us to have said any thing about 
our not visiting his office when last in Philadel- 
phia, as it may be probable, that one so humble 
and unworthy as we are, would not have met 
with a warm or a polite reception, at the hands 
of a ‘city editor.’ Be this, however, as it may, 
we always make it a rule, when abroad, to avoid 
printing offices, unless we are personally ac- 
quainted with their proprietors, or with the gen- 
tlemen whoedit the publicationsthey emit. With 
the editor of the Album we have had some little 
correspondence, in the epistilatory way, but as 
we have not the honour of a personal acquaint- 
ance, we did not call on him, for the simple rea- 
son, that we had no friend to introduce us to his 
society; and as for going into a man’s office, and 
saying to him, sir, 1 am happy to make you ac- 
quainted with myself, the editor of the Subaltern 
—good heavens, the idea is absolutely horrible. 

** With but few editors in this country are we 
personally acquainted, and as we have not the 
honour of being a printer, we do not think our- 
selves warranted in intruding ourselves on the 
time and attention of these who follow that most 
honourable vocation.” 


As we are not disposed to be quarrelsome, 
this explanation is quite satisfactory, Here is 
our hand, friend Southworth. 


The mechanics and working men are thus apt- 
ly described by a contemporary :— 


‘* There are a class or order of men, that in 
these United States are, and long have been-- 
too long--subjects of indignity and contumely; 
that class which ought of right to be cherished, 
because of their usefulness; which ought to be 
encouraged and respected in a ratio with the be- 
nefits they have conferred upon the whole hu- 
man family. 

“Are we not beholden to the mechanic for 
our luxuries, our necessaries; yea, for our very 
existence, above a level with the Ourang Outang 
or Champase—an inhabitant of the coast of Gui- 
nea’——a race of beings whom I conceive to be 
very little, if any, inferior to man, if wholly de- 
prived of the mechanicarts. They area species 
of man, equal in size to man, having mustachios, 
and even beard, and it is said they live in clans 
or societies, in huts of their own building, of 
course. Whether they are thus congregated for 
convenience, for society, or for strength in their 
defensive operations against the negroes, whose 
wives they carry off, or for all those purposes, 
is yet to be learned. 

‘*Deprive us of the existing mechanic arts, 
and we are at once cut off from all commerce 
between nations; the doors of the merchants and 
shop-keepers are at once closed; the doctor and 
surgeon are deprived of the means of their pro- 
fessions. The lawyer destitute of books, of pen, 
and parchment, may grumble to the passing 
breeze his land’s traditionary statutes. In fine, 
deprive the world of the mechanic arts, by 
striking into non-existence and oblivion opera- 
tive mechanism, and very soon the inliabitants 
of this world’s populous cities and stately pa- 
laces would drivel to mere bipeds--to creatures 
barely disposed to claim a degree of superiority 
over their fellow animals, the quadrupeds.” 


It isto be regretted that the doctrine con- 
veyed in the following paragraph is not more 
generally practised. 


*‘ Wisdom inculcates, and history teaches, that 
in order to preserve confidence and harmony in 


the body politic, all interchanges of opinion on 
public subjects, between the people and their 
official organs, should be conducted in an open, 
a liberal, and candid manner. All petty jealou- 
sies on the one hand, and political chicanery on 
the other, should be discarded and despised; and 
public sentiment wil! then continue to flow ina 
safe and natural current, until it concentrates 
upon its proper object.” 


The Yorkville Pioneer promises to continue to 
render itself ridiculous, by saying foolish things 
of this journal. We have seldom met with so 
absurd a blockhead as the individual who pre. 
sides at the editorial desk of the Pioneer. It ig 
curious what reckless foolhardiness can induce 
men to bolster themselves in stations for which 
nature never designed them. ‘The person who 
writes editorially for the Pioneer, is about as well 
calculated for that station, as an idiot would be 
to preside at the helm of government. 


The Augusta Courier draws a sorry picture of 
the gold hunters in the Cherokee country. A 
portion of the description runs thus:— 


“When they intrude into that territory, in 
search of the precious metal, they contemn all 
laws whatsoever. Avarice sent them thither; 
and avarice causes them to lift up their hands 
against each other. Battles among them are 
said to be very frequent. No less than 3000 
persons are supposed to be in search of the pre- 
cious metal. ‘If one party is fortunate in find. 
ing a spot rich in golden ore, it must keep it by 
the strength of its members, or yield it to a 
stronger rival in the same pursuit. At night 
they collect in parties, and by a pine-knot-fire 
over a bottle of whiskey, play cards for the earn- 
ings of the day, and then, those who have more 
cunning than strength, acquire, by night, a great 
portion of what the improvident labourers ga- 
thered in the day. Thus the country presents 
a shocking scene of drunkenness, fighting, and 
gambling,’ ” 


The Morning Journal ascribes the origiti of 
infant schools to John Frederick Oberlin, pastor 
of Waldbach, who is represented to have beenan 


honour to the human race. His plan is given 
thus:— 


“In conjunction with his wife, he appointed 
a conductress for each village. Instruction and 
amusement were blended. Two women were 
employed in each school, one in directing the 
manual tasks, the other in instructing and en- 
tertaining the children, who were from two to 
seven years old. When weary of sewing or 
knitting, the conductress would exhibit and ex- 
plain to them pictures relating to scripture sub- 
jects, natural history, and maps. She would 
also instruct them to sing moral songs and 
hyrons, taking care to prevent the use of the 
barbarous patois, which was their vernacular 
tongue. 

*¢ Thus trained, the children in due course en- 
tered the higher schools, in which a more ele- 
vated course of instruction was pursued. Ev 
Sunday the children of each village assembled 
in rotation at the church, to sing the hymns and 
recite the religious lessons they had learned dur- 
ing the week, and to receive the exhortations of 
the good pastor, or dear papa, as they called 
him. Besides this meeting, all the scholars 
were assembled weekly at Walbach, where they 
were examined by Oberlin. His friends at Stras- 
burg subscribed liberally to aid his schools, and 
he was thus enabled to establish a circulating 
library for their use, to print a number of ele- 
mentary works exclusively for them, and to pro- 
cure some philosophical and mathematical in- 
struments. Prizes were awarded to masters and 
scholars, to stimulate them respectively to dili- 
gent exertion. He prepared an almanac, filled 
with useful instruction and advice. He taught 
his pupils botany, and to draw flowers from na- 
ture. Every child, at a certain period, was re- 
quired to plant two young trees, to impress early 
upon their minds the duty of contributing to the 
general prosperity.” 


The Editor of the Charleston Gazette, whom 
we sometime since took to task, for his unquali- 
fied abuse of Mr. Stone’s prize play Metamora, 
admits that he has never read a line nor witnessed a 
representation of that production. For all this, how- 
ever, he continues to denounee the performance, and 
argues thus: 
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«We do not see that Mr. Stone ong 


eomplain—he has been well paid for his and 
cannot therefore be so unreasonable as to want more, 

and praise both are quite too much for one 
man at one time, and metry Be the former, Mr. 
Stone for the present should be content without the 


latter very pleasant accompaniment.” 

Just, fair and honourable criticism, is salutary. It 
has an influence in chastening the irregularities of 
noviciates in the paths of literature; its censorship 
is important in consigning to merited ignominy the 
offspring of vanity and ignorance. An opposite 
course of criticism can have no other than opposite 
effects, and whilst it is calculated to give consequence 
to puerility and imposition, to him who indulges in 
such a course, it cannot be attended with other than 
disreputable results. We do not wish to be consi- 
dered as taking up the cudgel in behalf of Mr. 
Stone’s production, as a literary composition.— 
Neither do we wish to disparage its merits, 
which cannot be sufficiently known to criticise, 


| until the performance is given to the public in 


a readable form. But we do decidedly repre- 
hend the wanton strictures of Mr. Simms.— 
He, himself, aspires to be classed among the 
poets of this country; and has, on more than ~ ‘e 
oceasion, invoked the clemency of criticism, ..e 
has recently been elevated to the rank of a public 
journalist—one who is expected to speak with an im- 
partial and firm judgment of all matters which come 
under his jurisdiction; and yet he lashes with an un- 
gentlemanly severity an author whose production he 
has never read—exclaiming at the same time with a 
reckless profligacy, unbecoming his station, that 
‘¢ pay and praise are quite too much for one man at 
the same time.” 

This is a small matter, it is true; but the immu- 
nities of criticism are sacred; they should not thus 
be changed into mockery. It is time that some 
weight should be attached to the opinion of a public 
journalist. A stain deep enough already rests on 
the timid, bought and partial character of our cri- 
ticism, and if we do exercise severity, let it not be 
malignant, reckless, and unfounded, as that to which 
we have referred. , 


We learn with regret that Witt1am Lioxp Gar- 
n1soN, late one of the editors of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, is now incarcerated in the pri- 
son of Baltimore fora libel. A pamphlet lies before 
us, giving a brief statement of the cause of his accu- 
sation, trial and conviction. Well may we exclaim, 
that the times are out of joint, when a philanthropist, 
in a laudable endeavour to abolish from our national 
escutcheon the stain of slavery, is sent to prison for 
his pains. We think we know Mr. Garrison tho- 
roughly. He is an enthusiast, it is true, but his en- 
thusiasm is manifested in the cause of human free- 
dom. From the moment of his appearance before 
the public as a writer, and he is now but twenty-five 
years of age, he has with a vigorous pen, and an 
ability beyond his years, advocated every mea- 
sure calculated to advance the general weal and hu- 
man happiness. But it seems that his pen has been 
a weapon with too keen an edge, and that for the 
purpose of fettering the press over which he exercis- 
ed so independent a control, he has been persecuted 
with unyielding pertinacity, and now lies incarce- 
rated within the walls of a prison as the penalty of 
his philanthropy. We trust that the friends of uni- 
versal emancipation will not look upon this tyrannic 
exercise«of power with closed eyes or callous hearts, 
There are hundreds in this city who possess in abun- 
dance the means of his liberation, as the fine for 
which he has been imprisoned amounts but to the tri- 
fling sum of fifty dollars, with the costs of prosecu- 
tion; and we trust the announcement of the fact of 
his imprisonment will alone be sufficient to elicit 
aid in behalf of as sincere a philanthropist as ever 
put pen to paper. 

The suit was instituted by Francis Todd of Mas- 
sachusetts, who wascharged with aiding and abetting 


the cause of slavery, inasmuch as he suffered one of his. 


vessels to carry from Baltimore to New Orleans se- 
venty-five human beings chained in a narrow space 
between decks. It was proved in evidence, that the 
vessel took the slaves from Annapolis; that the num- 
ber was eighty-eight, consisting of men, women and 
ehildren; but they were not confined, as stated by 
Garrison, but permitted to peregrinate about the 
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Since the conviction of Mr. Garrison, a prosecu- 
tion has been instituted against his partner, Mr. 
Landy, notwithstanding that he was out of the state 
at the time the strictures on Todd were published, 
and never saw them until they appeared in print. 
This, at least, is an evidence of a vindictive spirit on 
the part of the prosecution, and we cannot but con- 
sider the whole affair as one better adapted to the 
genius of ministerial Franee, than to a republic 
where the press is estimated the palladium of li- 
berty. 


In reference to the religion of Tuomas Jz¥rer- 
son, the editor of the Essex Gazette, who is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, holds the following 
language: 

‘¢ Whatever may have been his speculative belief, 
Thomas Jefferson was not a practical infidel. He 
respected and loved the free exercise of rational re- 
ligion. He was not the bigot of an exclusive creed; 
but his spirit rejoiced at the ee which those 


around him enjoyed, of worshipping their Creator 
according to the dictates of their own consciences.” 


In support of this opinion, the Gazette publishes 


‘a letter from Mr. J efferson, addressed to Mr. Can- 


by, who was himself a religious man, an extract 
from which is conclusive as to the character of Jef- 
ferson’s religious tenets, and cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable, and win admiration from the reader. He 
writes: 


** An eloquent preacher of your religious society, 
Richard Mott, in a discourse of much unction and 
pathos, is said to have exclaimed aloud to his con- 
gregation, that he did not believe there was a quaker, 
presbyterian, methodist, or baptist, in Heaven—hav- 
ing paused to give his audience time to stare, and to 
wonder, he said, that in Heaven, God knew no dis- 
tinction, but considered all good men as his children 
and as brethren of the same family. I believe with 
the quaker preacher, that he who steadily observes 
those moral precepts in which all religions concur, 
will never be questioned at the gates of Heaven, as 
tu the dogmas in which they differ; that on entering 
there, all these are left behind us; the Aristideses 
and Catos, Penns and Tillotsons, pe terians and 
papists, will find themselves united in all principles 
which are in concert with the reason of the supreme 
mind. Of all the systems of morality, ancient or 
modern, which have come under my observation, 
none appear to me so pure as that of Jesus. He 
who follows this steadily, need not, I think, be un-, 
easy although he cannot comprehend the subtleties 
and mysteries erected on his doctrines, by those who, 
calling themselves his special followers and favour- 
ites, would make him come into the world to lay 
snares for all niga a but theirs; these meta- 
physical heads, usurping the judgment seat of God, 
denounce as his enemies, all who cannot perceive 
the geometrical logic of Euclid in the demonstrations 
of St. Athanasius, that three are one, and one is 
three, and yet that three are not one, nor the one 
three. In all essential points, you and I are of the 
same religion, and I am too old to go into the inqui- 
ries and changes as to the unessentials. Repeating 
therefore my thankfulness for the kind concern you 
have been so good as to express, I salute you with 
friendship and brotherly love.” 


Rockwell, of the Providence Patriot, tells us 
he is getting on prodigiously. From a patronage 
of six hundred names, his list has swelled to a 
thousand. He has genius, and deserves to suc- 
ceed. 


LITERARY. 

“Stories of Waterloo,”’ is the title of a work 
we have looked over with considerable inte- 
rest. The tales, generally, are well written; 
one or two of them powerfully. Several of 
them have appeared in the English periodicals, 
and have thence been republished in this coun- 
try. The work is anonymous, and worthy pe- 
rusal, 


“Paul Clifford,” by the author of Pelham, 
sometime since announced in the press of the 
Harpers, of New York, has not yet appeared. 
In the publication of this work, the publishers, 
who are usually so prompt, have been somewhat 
negligent. We look for it with avidity. 


We understand that the ‘‘ Life of Paul Jones” is 
in the hands of a literary gentleman of New-York, 
well qualified in every particular to do justice to the 
memory of that chivalric captain, and will be got 
up in a manner suitable to the subject. A gentle- 
man is now in this city soliciting subscriptions to 
the work. 


The contents of the ensuing number of the 
American, Quarterly Review, which is now in 
press, run thus:— Astronomy of Laplace, Cor- 
neille, Italian Comedy, Wheaton’s Travels in 
England, Geology, John Paul Jones, Taylor’s 
German Poetry, Mexico, and a paper on Cuba. 


Foscarini.—We are indebted to the Boston 
Traveller for the following brief notice of this 
new novel:— 


It is a Venetian story, and exhibits much 
skill in the management and power of execution, 
A hundred pages of the first volume are occu- 
pied by Antonio Foscarini in relating his early 
history, and showing the progress and ascen- 
dency of a passion which possessed his whole 
soul, and prepared him to brave every danger. 
Donna Margaretta, the siren, whom, in a subse- 
quent delirium, he was tempted to consider 
almost ‘‘an infernal creation,” he now repre- 
sents as uniting in herself all that is most seduc- 
tive to the heart of man—the careless playful- 
ness of early youth, with the wisdom of mature 
age—possessing such a simplicity and singleness 
of heart; so many beauties and winning graces; 
such a quick and correct judgment, noble ener- 
gy, and delicate enthusiasm, that the idea of 
dying for her was to him the height of bliss. 

‘*'Phe period selected is about two centuries 
ago; when the Venetian laws were remarkable 
for their rigour, and the marriage of a patrician 
with a foreigner was strictly forbidden. Not- 
withstanding this, the attachment of Antonio 
was so great, that while at Paris on public busi- 
ness, he brought his mind to disregard the inter- 
diction, and to consent to a private marriage. 
The time and place are appointed, the priest is 
bespoken, and the intended bridegroom is punc- 
tual to his promise; when, lo, his fair appears 
not, and all he can at the time hear of her, is, 
that she has left the city, and apparently with 
gladness. 

‘* The scene changes; the hero lays aside the 
narrator, and the author mingles him with the 
other actors in the drama. The interest in- 
creases as we advance, and every page reveals 
something new to enchain the attention. .The 
bustle too thickens, and without being able to 
anticipate results, we are hurried through scenes 

,of riot and turmoil, in almost breathless suspense 
for the fate of the individuals on whom turns the 
plot of the story. At length Foscarini is seized 
by order of the Inquisition, the very name of 
which bloody tribunal sends a chill through the 
veins. We see him dragged before his judges; 
the instruments of torture, stained with blood 
yet warm, brought in; and hear the tumult and 
vociferations of the people without preparing 
for his rescue. We witness the bed of pain, the 
burning charcoal, the liquids, and all the para- 
phernalia of torture; and hear him address his 
cruel executioner, ‘your hopes are vain; your 
revenge shall not be satisfied, rend my flesh, 
crush my bones, make my blood fall drop by 
drop, yet shall my spirit be beyond your power!’ 

‘* We cannot proceed; the lovers of both the 
beautiful and the horrifying; the admirers of 
glowing description and of highly wrought mys- 
tery, will here find enough to feast their fancy 
and gratify their taste.” 


THEATRICAL. 
Our theatres continue to be unusually depress- 


ed. A full house is seldom seen, and the aspect 
of the auditors is that of persons who know not 
how otherwise to occupy their time, rather than 
that of the old fashioned seekers of pleasure, 
who, in times gone by, visited our theatres. We 
were in attendance one evening last week, and 
were glad to escape from the distinction con- 
ferred on us by being the solitary incumbent of 
anentire box. It was thus throughout the thea- 
tre. The actors played listlessly, and with the 
utmost indifference; the audience yawned; ever 
and anon a fashionable would lounge with fear 
into the boxes, and retire suddenly, as if intimi- 
dated. Thus, by the time the third act had 
gone by, the theatre was almost deserted. We 
cannot account for the depression in theatricals 
which has passed over the dramatic world of 
late. Our actors, for the most part, are misera- 
bly poor; and what is worse, engagements are 
difficult to be obtained, and when obtained, are 


profitless, 


Forrest has been performing in Boston; Mrs. 
Duff in Baltimore; and Cooper, with great 
cess, at Norfolk. | 

For the Philadelphia Album. 


BENJAMIN WEST. 

The interest which the public have felt, and still 
feel, in what has been justly styled “the maguifi- 
cent picture” of Christ Rejected, since its exhibition 
in this city, leads us to imagine, that a brief memoir 
of the artist cannot but prove interesting; the more 
0, seeing that he was not only an American, and a 
Pennsylvanian, but almost a Philadelphian. 

The ancestors of the West family were of English 
origin, and emigrated to this country with William 
Penn, on his second visit hither, They had embrac- 
ed Quaker principles, and this was probably the rea- 
son of their quitting their native land, and seeking an 
asylum, where no previous religious establishments 
viewed a difference of opinion em the majority as 
visionary or encroaching sectarianism. 

BenJamin West was the youngest of a family of 
ten children of John West, who married Sarah Pear 
son. Benjamin was born on the 10th of October, 
1738, in Springfield township, Chester county, in 
this state, where he was brought up in the faith and 
profession of his ancestors; a profession, to his ho- 
nour be it said, from which he never swerved, when 
his genius commanded the flattery of courts and ho- 
nour from kings and princes, 

At the time of West’s birth, the fine arts had searce- 
admirer in this country, much less professed 

isciples. Under these circumstances, and brought 
up too in principles by no means favourable to a taste 
for painting, the innate bent of our youthful artist’s 
disposition looked forth, and nature and genius tri- 
umphed over every impediment. 

It is recorded of him by one of his biographers 
[Galt] that at the age of seven he made a drawing in 
red and black ink, of an infant neice, of whose cra- 
die he had the charge, and whose sweet smile in her 
sleep excited his imitative powers, though he had 
never seen a picture or engraving! ith this 
precocious sign of inherent talent, the boy’s mother 
was so much charmed that it may readily be believ- 
ed her admiration and encouragement confirmed his 
taste. He was now sent to school, where even before 
he had learned to write, pen and ink became his 
cherished favourites, and birds, flowers, and animals 
were rapidly added to his juvenile port folio. His 
father, it is said, — admonished by some of the 
elders of the society, did all he could to repress the 
ardour of his son in his favourite pursuit, and ear- 
nestly sought to direct his attention to what he thought 
amore useful object of study and attention. 

At length a remarkable circumstance befel him; 
and the painter, who was in after ee to gain the 
applause and admiration of the civilized world, was 
strangely indebted to a yew of savage Indians for, 
to him, a stupendous advance in his yet rude an 
untaught pursuit. They showed him how to pre 
red and yellow colours, such as they employed in 
chequering their bodies and ornamenting their belts 
and weapons; and a piece of indigo from his fond 
mother completed his now resplendent pallet; while 
the tail of a black cat, in the absence of camel-hair, 
furnished brushes to our young and irrepressible ar- 
tist! His was an ardour which nothing could repel; 
difficulties*vanished before him; his whole soul was 
wrapped up in his favourite pursuit. 

At about the age of sixteen he obtained the con- 
sent of his parents to pursue painting as a profession 
in Philadelphia, and several of his landscapes exe- 
cuted on panels over mantel-pieces are preserved 
in the room where his splendid picture of Christ 
healing the sick is now exhibited, in the hospital in 
Spruce street. The sign of the Bull’s head in Straw- 
berry alley, which still hangs at the door of a small 
tavern, is also shown as one of these early produc 
tions, - 

He practised his art een in Philadelphia, 
Lancaster, New York, and other places, both in por- 
trait and history, till the year 1759, when the same 
unextinguishable love of the art which had influenc- 
ed his childhood, led him to visit the classic shores 
of Italy, to study those masterly performances, with- 
out having seen which it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive what the arts can achieve. e embarked at 
Philadelphia on his twenty-first birth day, and land- 
ed at Leghorn, whence he proceeded to Rome, and 
for a time enthusiastically revelled there in his dar- 
ling pursuit, until his corporeal strength became un- 
equal to sustain his mental excitement. He more 
than once, though originally of a hearty and robust 
constitution, lost his health, and reluctantly quitted, 
for a time, his study of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael and Poussin, and returned to Leghorn and the 
seacoast for relaxation. He soon, however, re- 
sumed his delightful task, which he pursued with 
the devotedness of a martyr, making himself fami- 
liarly acquainted with the chefé d’euvres, at Parma, 
other principal places in 
Italy. 

Mr. West spent about four years in this useful 
and cheering manner, and finally quitted Italian 
studies and journied to London, by way of Paris, in 
which latter place he remained long enough to exam- 
ine all the galleries and museums, and reached Lon- 
don in the month of August, 1763. Blenheim, Ox- 
ford, Stourhead, Fonthill, Windsor, Hampton Court, 
and other collections, received his y and 
attention, and the attractions of England in the trea- 
sures of art, with other reasons, perhaps, led him 
soon after his arrival to give up his purpose of re- 
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turning to America, and to resolve on settling in 
London; and it was a fortunate hour both for hime 
self and the arts, when he adopted such a determi- 
nation. A new era had avisen, The Association 
of Artists, in 1760, paved the way to an exhibition 
in Spring Gardens in 1764, to which Mr. West sent 
two pictures he had painted at Rome, and a portrait, 
which obtained for him a very prominent share of 
pudlic notice and distinction. The artists were In- 
corporated in 1765, on the 2d of September, in 
which year Mr. West married a lady to whom he 
was engaged before leaving Philadelphis, and who 
was accompanied across the Atlantic by his approv- 
ing father. Mr. West continued to pursue his pro 
fession with incessant assiduity and great success, 

In 1768 the late king George the Third establish- 
ed the Royal Academy, under his especial protec- 
tion, for the avowed encouragement of historical 
painting; in forming which Mr. West was much 
consulted, being one of the four artists commanded 
to attend the king on that occasion. 

Amongst the earliest of Mr. West’s productions 
in London was the subject of Agrippina landing at 
Brundusium with the ashes of Germanicus, the 
painting of which originated from a conversation 
which took place at the table of Drummond, Arch- 
bishop of York, where our artist was oe _ This 

ainting stamped the fame of Mr. West with the 
King, who immediately afterwards ordered Regulus 
to be painted for the royal collection. ‘This picture, 
in which the painter was eminenily successful, was 
the first of his productions exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1769, and it procured for him not only 
popular applause, but the countenance and friend- 
ship of the king, which continued increasingly 
thenceforward as long as mental consciousness re- 
mained in him. ctl 

But we must be brief, and shall conclude by giving 
a rapid sketch of the artist’s professional progress. 

From the year 1764 to the end of his life, he never, 
we believe, missed one year in exhibiting his works; 
the bare list of which would occupy more space than 
all we have written. ‘ 

In 1772 he was appointed historical painter to the 
king; in 1790, surveyor to the royal pictures. 

In 1791, on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
was unanimously elected president of the Royal 
Academy, an office which he held, with a — in- 
terruption of that honour occasioned by an absence 
in France during the peace of Amiens, from that 
time until his death, 

In 1792, he became a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and of the Society of Arts. 

In 1807, he was chosen Governor of the Found- 
ling Hospital; in 1804, a member of the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

In short, honours and distinctions were heaped upon 


him not only in England, but by eminent foreign | 


bodies and princes; and by means of one of the most 
eminent in the English court—eminent for his moral 
virtues we mean—the preferment of knighthood was 


_ offered him, which he respectfully declined. The 


offer came of course from the king, and the intimate 
associate and friend of our artist, the Duke of Glou- 
eester, the king’s brother, delivered the message. 
The declination of this envied mark of royal dis- 


tinction only served to knit the two friends closer | 


together, for though born of what is called royal 
blood, perhaps no man in existence is more eapable 
of separating and estimating mere hereditary dis- 
tinction from intrinsic worth than the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

In Mr. West’s discourses delivered as the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, his leading object con- 
tinually was to emancipate art from the mere man- 
nerism of imitating preceding miasters. Few of 
his contemporaries went like him to the fountain 
head of nature. He, like a master spirit, added ex- 
ample to precept, not only pevamerp reforms, but, 
spurning the beaten path, followed his own daring 
conceptions, until he attained the strictest accuracy 
of judgment, and acquired what has been so justly 
denominated the ‘‘ philosophy of taste.” 

When his picture of the Death of General Wolfe 
appeared, the taste of the day was to treat subjects 
in a way somewhat simply called the ‘classic 
style,” in other words, to dress all the individuals 
in Greek or Roman costume, and to fill every space 


inthe picture with deities and allegorical figures. 


This, it was supposed, imparted a kind of superna- 
tural dignity to the composition. Mr. West had 
genius and firmness enough to resist this popular 
contagion, and the sight of the Death of Wolfe 
abolished this silly taste forever. His celebrated 
picture of WiHliam Penn’s Treaty, under the Oak, 
at Kensington, tended, perhaps, as much as any 
thing, to confirm the practice of his new school, 
which all English artists thereafter adopted, and to 
this day, nature only is considered as the point of 
excellence. 

Mr. West’s vast conceptions, as well as his pow- 
ers of execution, appear to have grown and strength- 
ened, as in the usual course of things, both mind and 
body would relax.) His old age digplayed the vigour 
and imagination of youth, combined. with the skill 
of an age of experience. Witness his ‘‘ Christ heal- 
ing the sick,” and his ‘‘ Christ rejected,” which lat- 
And who 
can forget the prodigious effect of his “* Death on 
the pale horse?”’ For the Christ rejected ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling were offered and refused in 
London. 

**Christ healing the sick” and ‘‘ Christ rejected” 
are now to be seen in this city. The first is station- 
ary; the other will probably soon leave us. It has 


been, and still is, a matter of regret; with every 
lover of the fine arts, that some proposition has not 
been made to the present possessor of this picture, 
to purchase it, and make this city its home. The 
first picture, it is understood, was made a present 
of, by its highly gifted author, many years ago, to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, from the exhibition of 
which a constant revenue has been, and will as long 
as the canvass holds together, accruing to the funds 
of that benevolent institution, rivalling in annual 
amount the proceeds of the most sen, os bequest 
ever made to a charitable institution in this country ! 

There is another consideration which ought to in- 
fluence them. ‘They have seen the character which 
Philadelphia has obtained with every lover of taste 
from the possessor of the picture of Christ ‘‘ heal- 
ing the sick.’? What other city in the union can 
boast of such a prize? How much would the cha- 
racter of our city be heightened could it point to 
every inhabitant, and to every stranger, the place 
where the last and brightest efforts of one of its 
ever honoured citizens could be always seen and ad- 
mired? 

We have already said, that it would exceed the 
limits we have prescribed to ourselves, to go through 
a list of the numerous splendid productions of Ben- 
jamin West. We shall attempt a short, and cer- 
tainly an imperfect, sketch of his personal character, 
and conclude, 

In society, and in domestic privacy, Mr. West 
was always calm and cheerful. Whilst he was far re- 
moved from austerity, there was always such a calm- 
ness, placidity, and even gravity about his manners, 
that in the courts of princes, as well as in the social 
circle, he never failed to command respect. His 
conversation, like his paintings, never admitted of 
what is called the comic. Ot this feeling, there is 
not a solitary instance in his numerous works. His 
appearance was mild, and a strict simplicity mark- 
ed all his habits, expressions and principles. His 
memory was said to be so wonderfully retentive, that 
not many years before his death, recollecting the 
long gone-by days of youthful ardour and admiration, 
he restored with amazing fidelity several pictures 
of the old masters, which, at a very early period of 
his life, he had seen in Italy. 

In December, i817, Mr. West lost the partner of 
his hopes, cares, anxieties and triumphs for more 
than half a century. We forgot to say in its proper 
place, that the maiden name of this lady, who was 
herself a Philadelphian, was Shewell. 

Mr. West breathed his last as calmly, as placidly, 
as he had lived, on the 10th of March, 1820, at the 
good old age of eighty-one. 

His remains were, by his sons, interred with more 
pomp and ceremony perhaps than he would himself 
have chosen, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
amongst the ** mighty dead,”’ none of whose names 
ean survive his, 

Till within a short period of his decease, he paint- 

ed with his wonted vigor, and entertained and che- 
rished comprehensive plans of new works, with which 
his ever active mind was always occupied. Death 
alone could quell his enthusiasm. The resistless 
destroyer of all that is mortal, could alone quench 
and obliterate his grand conceptions, his unfinished 
plans. 
Death interposed, and arrested those efforts, every 
one of which tended not only to improve the taste of 
mankind, but to promote the cause of virtue, mo- 
rality and religion. 

Thus lived and died, Bensamin West. M. 


Tae following curious inci- 
dent related of this sect, is taken from a review of 
‘‘Stebbing’s History of Chivalry,” recently publish- 
edin the London Literary Gazette: 


inventions which the Ismaelians employed 
to effect their purposes were frequently as remarka- 
ble as the courage necessary for the execution. They 
professed any religion when it might serve to assist 
their designs; travelled under every variety of dis- 
guise, and introduced themselves into houses and 
palaces, as professors of all kinds of learned arts. 
A curious instance of this facility in personating the 
character required, is related by M. Jourdain. A 
celebrated Persian doctor, says he, was accused of 
secretly inclining to the doctrines of the hated Is- 
maelians. ‘To clear himself of an accusation so dan- 
gerous to his reputation and his life, he mounted a 
pulpit and publicly declared his innocence, by pro- 
nouncing several maledictions against the sect. In- 
formation of this occurrence having been conveyed 


|-to the chief of the Assassins, who had emissaries 


ready to give him intelligence of whatever was done 
by his’ most distant friends or enemies, he charged 
one of his faithful guards with the duty of taking re- 
venge on the learned Persian. The Ismaelian hav- 
ing gained an introduction into the house of his in- 
tended victim, continued there seven months, no op- 
portunity occurring in that time to aid him in his 
purposes. One day, however, being alone with the 
doctor, he suddenly fastened the doors of the apart- 
ment, drew his dagger, precipitated himself upon 
the astonished Persian, and held him down by sit- 
ting upon his breast. The doctor demanded the rea- 
son of this violence, and the Assassin replied, ‘ I in- 
tend to rip thee up from the navel to the breast.’ 
‘ For what reason?’ said the Persian; and he was in- 
formed that intelligence had reached his master of 
the curses which he had publiely pronounced against 
the Ismaelians. Without hesitation, the doctor de- 


nied haying spoken willingly against them; and the 


Assassin, freeing him from his grasp, said, ‘I had 
no order to kill thee; if it had been otherwise, I 

should not have delayed or failed to do it. Know, 

now that Mohammed salutes thee; he desires that 

you would honour him by coming to his castle; you 

will then become an all-powerful governor, for he 
will obey thee blindly.’ To this strange salutation 
he added, * We reckon as nothing the diseourse of 
the people. Their insults have no effect upon us; 
but for you, you ought not to speak against us, or 
to censure our conduct; for your words imprint them- 
selves in our hearts, as the lines of the graver on the 
stone.’ ‘It is impossible,’ replied the doctor, ‘ that 
I should go to the castle; but I will willingly pro- 
mise to speak no more in a manner that may be dis- 
pleasing to your sovereign.’ At hearing which the 
Assassin drew from his girdle three hundred and 
sixty pieces of gold, and said, * Behold your pension 
for a year; and it has been resolved by the sublime 
divan that you should every year receive alike sum, 

I have also with me two robes of Yemen, which your 
domestics must take, for our master sent them for 
you.’ Having said this, the Ismaelian instantly dis- 
appeared, cat the doctor continued for several years 
to receive the promised pension.” 


SCOTT’S SCOTLAND. 

The second volume of Sir Walter Scott’s 
History of Scotland, forming No. IV. of Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia has just been 
published, and is entitled to that respect and 
admiration the works of this author can never 
fail to excite. The present volume is chiefly 
occupied with the history of that interesting 
period immediately preceding the Union of the 
two Kingdoms, and contains an account—im- 
partially yet feelingly narrated—of the vicissi- 
tudes in the life ofthat unfortunate woman and 
persecuted princess, Mary of Scotland. The 
question of her errors or her crimes is one on 
which opinion has long been divided, and one 
which Sir Walter does not undertake to clear 
up: the question of the barbarity and illegality 
of her treatment, terminating in her execution, 
by the cold hearted and disingenuous Elizabeth, 
is one on which no controversy can arise. For 
twenty years imprisoned at the instance of the 
Sovereign from whom she sought shelter and 
protection—insulted by her subjects—triumph- 
ed over by her foes, the cause of destruction 
to her friends—treated with cold disdain by her 
son, the only tie Jeft to connect her with this 
world, and denied the consolation of that reli- 
gion to which she conscientiously looked as the 
passport to a better—the death which Mary met 
with the dignity of a queen and the courage of 
a martyr, was perhaps the happiest termination 
to her life of misery, but was on the part ofthe 
prosecutrix an act of judicial murder, from the 
guilt and stain of which not all the waters of 
the ocean can ever cleanse the memory of her 
jealous and vindictive rival. The other por- 
tions of the volume are written in an easy and 
familiar style; but we think it impossible any 
one can rise from their perusal without a strong 
feeling of disgust at the almost unchanging as- 
pect they present of the follies and atrocities of 
mankind—battle, murder in its hundred shapes, 
rapine, pillage and destruction—Religion itself 
serving, by a complete inverse of its precepts 
and example, to embitter the quarrels and 
strengthen the feuds of its desecrating profes- 
sors—present altogether such a mass of child- 
ish weakness and diabolical wickedness, that 
is enough to engender a thorough feeling of 
misanthropy. But this subject is foreign trom 
the merits of the book itself, which, as we have 
already said, is well entitled to, and will no 
doubt receive, the greatest attention.—The 
following are short extracts: — 

“ Border skirmishes of the Scots and English. 
—A small body of three hundred men assem- 
bled, unequal, from their inferior number, to 
do more than observe the enemy, who moved 
forward with their whole force from Jedburgh 
to Melrose, where they spoiled the splendid 
convent, in which lay the bones of many a 
heroic Douglas. The Scots were joined in 
the night by the Leslies and Lindesays, and 
other gentlemen from the western part of Fife; 
and apparently the English learned that the 
Regent’s forces were increasing, since they 
retreated towards Jedburgh at the break of day. 
The Scots followed, maneuvering to gain the 
flank of the enemy. ‘They were joined, near 
the village of Maxton, by Sir Walter Scott of 
Buccleugh, with his followers, by whose know- 
ledge of the ground, and experience in irregu- 
lar warfare, the Regent was counselled to sti- 
mulatea retreat. ‘The English halted, formed, 
and rushed hastily to pursue, so that encoun- 


tering the enemy unawares, and at disadyvan- 
tage, they were totally defeated. The two 
leaders fell, and very many of their followers 
for the victors showed little mercy; and the 
Liddisdale men, who had come with the En- 
glish as friends, flung away the red crosseg 
which they had brought to the battle, and made 
a pitiless slaughter among the troops whom 
they had joined as auxiliaries. Many prisoners 
were taken, on whom heavy ransoms were le. 
vied, particularly on an Alderman of London, 
named Read, whom Henry VIII. had obliged 
to serve in person in the wars, because he re. 
fused to pay his share of a benevolence impos. 
ed on the city, it appearing that though the 
King of England could not invade a citizen’s 
property, he had despotic power sufficient to 
impress his person.” 

Battle of Pinkie—The English army oceu- 
pied the crest of a sloping hill, on the southern 
side of the Esk, above Pinkie: that of Scotland, 
arranged in three large bodies, consisting chief- 
ly of spearmen, having crossed the river, began 
slowly to ascend the acclivity. The English 
cavalry charged with fury on the foremost mass 
of spearmen, but were received so firmly by the 
Scottish phalanx, that they were beaten off 
with considerable loss. It is said that this com- 
mencement of the battle appeared so ominous 
to Somerset that he called for guides, and was 
about to order a retreat. His secret rival, and 
as he afterwards proved, his mortal enemy, 
Dudley, Karl of Warwick, entertained better 
hopes, and directly commenced a flank fire with 
the cannon of the army and the arquebuses of 
the foreign mercenaries on the thick body of 
spearmen. Angus, by whom the Scottish van- 
guard was commanded, endeavoured to change 
his position to avoid the cannonade. About 
the same time, some Hichlanders of the second 
division had broken their order, to hasten to 
the spoil, so that their irregular appearance, 
with the retrograde movement of Angus, com- 
municated a panic to the rest of the Scottish 
army, who thought they were routed. At this 
decisive moment the Earl of Warwick, who 
had rallied the English cavalry, brought them 
again to the charge, and introduced among the 
disordered forces of the Scots that terror which 
he had failed in producing upon these masses 
while they maintained their ranks. The nu- 
merous army of the Scots fled in total and ir- 
remediable confusion. Thus ended the battle 
of Pinkie, without either a long or bloody con- 
flict. But the English horsemen, incensed at 
the check which they had received on the first 
onset, pursued the chase almost to the gates of 
Edinburgh with unusual severity; and as man 
of the fugitives were drowned in the Esk, whic 
was swelled with the tide, the loss of the Scots 
in the battle and fight amounted to ten thou- 
sand men. The whole space between the field 
of battle and the capital was strewed with dead 
bodies, and with the weapons which the fugi- 
tives had thrown away in their flight. 


Arrival of Mary Queen of Scots in Scotland. 
Mary set sail for the country in whichshe was 
to assume a crown entwined with many thorns. 
Elizabeth had refused her a safe conduct; and 
it is said that the English ships of war had or- 
ders to intercept her.—The widowed queen of 
France took a lingering and painful farewell of 
the fair country over which she had so lately 
reigned, with expressions of the deepest sor- 
row. A mist hid her galleys from the English 
fleet; and she arrived safely at Leith n the 


19th of August, in the aforesaid year, 


“ Her subjects crowded to the beach to wel- 
come her with acclamations; but the prepara- 
tions made for her reception had been too 
hasty to cover the nakedness and poverty of 
the land. ‘The queen, scarcely nineteen years 
old, wept when she saw the wretched hackneys, 
and still more miserably accoutred, whieh were 
provided to carry her and her ladies to Holy- 
rood, and compared them in her thoughts to 
the fair palfreys with brilliant housings which 
had waited her commands in France. Upon 
her landing, her subjects, softened with the re- 
collection of her early misfortunes, charmed 
with the excellence of her mien, the delicacy of 
her unrivalled beauty, the vigour of her. bloom- 
ing years, and the acuteness of her wit, were 
almost enraptured with joy.—Some part of the 
reception afforded by their loyal zeal was well 
meant, but certainly ill chosen. ‘Twoor three 


hundred violinists, apparently amateur perfor- 
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mers, held a concert all night below her win- 
dows, and prevented her Eoin an hour's 
sleep after the fatigues of the sea. Mary, 
though suffering under the effects of this dire 
serenade, professed to receive the compliment 
of these “ honest men of the town of Edin- 
burgh,” as it was intended, and even ventured 
to hint a wish that the concert might be re- 

ated. 

But when, on the Sunday after Mary’s land- 
ing, preparations were made to say mass in 
the royal chapel, the reformers said to each 
other, “Shall that idol, the mass, again take 

Jace within this kingdom?—it shall not.” 
The young master of Lindsey, showing in 
outh the fierceness of spirit which anirtmated 
bien in after-life, called out in the court yard of 
the royal palace, that,“ the idolatrous priest 
should die the death according to God’s law.” 
The prior of St. Andrew’s with great difficulty 
appeased the tumult, and protected the priests, 
whose blood would otherwise have been min- 
gled with their sacrifice. But unwilling to 
avow an intention so unpopular, he was oblig- 
ed to dissemble with the reformers; and while 
he allowed that he stood with his sword drawn 
at the door of the chapel, he pretended that 
he did not do so to protect the priest, but to 
prevent any Scottish man from entering to 
witness or partake in the idolatrous ceremony. 

It was immediately after this riot, and the 
display of the insulting and offensive pageant 
before mentioned, that the young queen had 
the first of her celebrated interviews with 
John Knox, in which he knocked at her heart 
so rudely as to cause her to shed tears.—The 

stern apostle to presbytery was indeed unspar- 
ing of rebuke, without sufficiently recollecting, 
that previous conviction is necessary before re- 

roof can work repentauce; and that, unless 
“ had possessed powers of inspiration, or the 
gift of working miracles, he could not have, by 
mere assertion, converted a catholic from the 
doctrines, however false, which she had be- 
lieved in from her earliest childhood.” 


Destruction of Darnley—Mary and Darnley 
left Glasgow in company, and reached Edin- 
burgh on the 31st of January. ‘The king’s ill- 
ness was assigned as a reason for quartering 
him apart from the palace where his wife and 
child resided. A solitary house, called the 
Kirk of Field, in the suburbs of the city, where 
the college is now situated, was appointed for 
his reception. Mary regularly visited him, and 
sometimes slept in the same house. On the 
Monday before his murder, she passed the even- 
ing with him until it was time to attend a 
masque which was to be given in the palace, 
on the occasion of a wedding in the royal house- 
hold. About two in the morning of Tuesday, 
Rothwell, with a selected party of desperate 
men, opened the under apartments of the Kirk 
of Field, by means of false keys, and laid a 
lighted match to a quantity of powder which 
had been previously placed beneath the king’s 
apartment. After a few anxious moments had 
passed, Bothwell became impatient, and de- 
spatched one of the ruftians who was present to 
see whether the match was still burning. ‘The 
accomplice did not hesitate to obey the com- 
mission, and returned with information that 
the light was still burning and the fire would 
presently reach the powder. After this the 
party waited calmly till the house blew up, 
when Bothwell retired, satisfied that, as the 
price of this enormous crime, he had purchased 
a title to the hand of a queen. ‘There is rea- 
son to believe that several of the principal no- 
bles and statesmen were previously acquaint- 
ed with the bloody purpose. 


Escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven.— 
Fate had reserved to Queen Mary an addi- 
tional chance for repairing her broken fortunes. 
In Lochleven Castle she was surrounded by 
those most deeply interested for the Earls of 
Murray and of Morton, and most inclined to 
support the power to which they had been 
raised. But there was one person among them 
who beheld her confinement and her distresses 
with an eye of compassion. This was a youth 
named George Douglas, brother of the lord of 
Lochleven, who, captivated by her beauty, 
touched by her sorrow, and seduced by her 
promises, laid a plan for her escape. This was 
discovered by his brother, Sir James, who ex- 
pelled the plotter from the castle, 

Undismayed by this miscarriage, George 


Douglas lingered on the shores of Lochleven, 
to assist the queen in. any subsequent effort. 
Mary was not long in making such an attempt. 
She entered a boat disguised in the attire of a 
laundress, but was discovered, from her repel- 
ling the endeavours by the rude boatman to 
pull off her veil with arms and hands far too 
white to belong to one of her assumed charac- 
ter. 

Again the queen was feplaced iu her island 
prison, but about the same time a second ally 
in the garrison was won over to assist her es- 
cape. ‘This was a Jad of seventeen or eighteen, 
called Williain Douglas, otherwise the Little 
Douglas, a relative, probably, of the lord of 
Lochleven, 

This little Douglas, so named from his ten- 
der years, or low stature, gave her his assist- 
ance to escape by night from the castle and 
island in which she was immured. He stole 
the keys for this purpose, set the royal prisoner 
at liberty in the middle of the night: to prevent 
pursuit, locked the iron gates of the castle 
upon its inmates, and flung the keys into the 
lake as he rowed her to land. George Doug- 
las, already mentioned, Lord Seton, and a 
party of the Hamiltons, received the queen on 
the shores of the lake, and conveyed her in 
triumph to Hamilton, where her friends hasten- 
ed to assemble an army, and form an associa- 
tion for her defence. 


Execution of the Regent Morton.—It is re- 
marked by historians that Morton, with the 
credulity of that age, had an anxious recollec- 
tion of an ancient prophecy, which declared 
“ that the bloody heart should fall by the mouth 
of Arran.” ‘This the regent interpreted to mean 
the downfall of the Douglasses, designed as 
was usual in such vaticinations by their well- 
known cognisance, and that by means of an 
Earl of Arran. This, it is said, was the rea- 
son for his pressing the unfortunate family of 
Hamilton, who were the legitimate proprietors 
of that title, almost to their total destruction. 
When, therefore, he heard that the Earldom 
of Arran was conferred upon his accuser Stew- 
art, he replied, with a surprised and despond- 
ing expression, “ Is it even so? then I know 
what | must expect.” 

When Morton was brought to his trial at 
Edinburgh, large bodies of men were drawn 
up in different parts of the city to overawe the 
friends of the accused.—The records of the 
trial are lost, but there is evidence that the as- 
size consisted in many instances of the Earl’s 
personal enemies; and that, although he chal- 
lenged them on that score, his remonstrances 
were hot attended to. His servants were also 
put to the torture in no common manner; for 
Arran thought it necessary, after the Earl’s 
execution, to sue out an immunity for the vio- 
lence to which they had been subjected. 

When Morton heard the indictment read he 
did not show surprise or emotion; but when 
the verdict of the jury brought him in guilty of 
concealing or being art and part in the murder 
of Henry Darnley, he repeated with consider- 
able veliemence, * Art and part! art and part! 
God knows it is not so.” 

In his conferences with the clergy he more 
fully explained what he meant by this exclama- 
tion. He confessed to them that upon his 
(Morton’s) return from England after his ex- 
ile, for accession to Rizzio’s death, the Earl of 
Bothwell had proposed to him, both personally 
and through the medium of his kinsman Archi- 
bald Douglas, to be concerned in the death of 
Darnley, assuring him it was a deed which had 
the queen’s approbation. Morton stated that 
he had replied to this proposal, “that having 
so lately been released from a state of exile, he 
would not be implicated in such an important 
matter unless Bothwell would produce to him 
the queen’s sign manual in warrant of the 
deed.”—* The Earl of Bothwell,” he said, 
*“‘ promised to produce him such an assurance, 
but never did so, and therefore he remained a 
stranger to the conspiracy; excepting that he 
knew generally that such an action was medi- 
tated by Bothwell and others.” 


The condemned Earl was naturally asked by 
his reverend visiters, why, having become pri- 
vy to so horrible a conspiracy, he did not take 
measures for unfolding the plot and preventin 
its execution. “To whom,” replied the Earl, 
“should | have made the discovery! if to the 
queen, she was herself at the bottom of the 


deadly plot; if to Lithington, or other states- 
men, they were accomplices to the execution: 
if to Darnley, he was a creature of so weak 
and fickle a temper, that he would have com- 
municated it to his wife, and in any case I 
should have been inevitably ruined.” Thus 
far the apology seems reasonable, though it 
gives us a horrible idea of the court and coun- 
cils of Scotland at the time. 

But Morton had less to answer when his 
ghostly assistants demanded of him why he 
continued to show friendship and fayour to 
Archibald Douglas, who had acted on this oc- 
casion as the confidant of Bothwell, and was 
generally averred to have been personally pre- 
sent at the murder, and whom, notwithstanding, 
he created a judge of the Court of Session? 
nor was any satisfactory reply, which could be 
consistent with Morton’s pretended abhorrence 
of the tragedy of the Kirk of Field, ever re- 
turned to this question. 


SELECTIONS. 


NICHOLAS. 


The following account of the private habits 
of the Emperor Nicholas appears in the Court 
Journal, to which it has been supplied by an 
English gentleman just returned trom Russia: 
—‘ It may be stated that the Emperor Nicho- 
las is the most regular monarch in Europe. 
The following is the manner in which he ap- 
portions his day. He rises invariably, if in 
health, at half past five, when he takes a cup 
of coffee, and devotes three hours to looking 
over petitions, or such documents, military or 
civil, as may require the Imperial signature; 
which indeed consists of all the judgments of 
the different courts of justice (excepting for mi- 
nor affairs,) and all reports from the command- 
ants, military and civil, throughout the Em- 
pire. About five minutes before eight the Em- 
peror takes his breakfast, consisting of a cup 
of tea and a few rusks; and at eight his minis- 
ters are admitted, with whom he transacts 
business till ten, when he receives the foreign 
ministers. After this, should time permit, he 
makes his morning visit to the Empress, with 
whom he remains ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour; and at eleven he mounts his horse, 
and proceeds to the Champs de Mars, a square 
a short distance from the Palace, and adjoining 
the Summer Gardens, sufficiently large to re- 
view ninety thousand troops, where he reviews 
one, two,or more regiments, most frequently 
giving the word of command himself. ‘The re- 
view, or inspection, generally lasts till one. 
Should the weather be unfavourable, the review 
takes place in the Imperial Manege, a building 
constructed for that purpose, nearly adjoining 
the palace, capacious enough to manauvre 
twelve hundred cavalry. His majesty then re- 
turns to the palace, and again attends to business 
till three, giving audiences on state affairs ; at 
which time he dines with his family, to whom 
he is most affectionately attached. At dinner 
his Majesty is extremely abstemious, taking 
very little wine.—He devotes the greater part 
of the afternoon in instructing his son, the 
Grand Duke, or in riding out with the Empress 
in an open carriage, attended only by two ser- 
vants, dressed in the same simple uniform worn 
by the servants of every officer of the army, and 
visiting some of the public establishments, par- 
ticularly the Admiralty, the progress of which 
he appears to watch with great anxiety. At 
six hewetires again to his cabinet, where he 
remains till nine, when he joins the Empress, 
who frequently has a societe choisie in. her 
apartments; here the Emperor sups and re- 
Mains till twelve o'clock, at which hour he re- 
tires for the night.” 


Rettcion.—We pity the man who has no 
religion in his heart;—no high and irresistible 
yearning after a better and holier existence;— 
who is contented with the sensuality and gross- 
ness of Earth;—whose spirit never revolts at 
the darkness of its prison-house; nor -exults at 
the thought of its final emancipation. We pity 
him, for he affords no evidence of his high origin 
—no manifestation of that intellectual prerog- 
ative, which renders him the delegated lord of 
the visible creation. He can rank no higher 
than animal nature; the spiritual could never 
stoop solowly. Toseek for beastly excitements 
—to minister with a bountiful hand to deprayed 
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and strong appetites—are attributes of the 
animal alone. ‘To limit our hopes and aspira- 
tions to this world, is like remaining forever in 
the place of our birth, without ever lifling the 
veil of the visible horizon, which bent over our 
infancy. 

There is religion in every thing around us; 
a calm and holy religion in the unbreathin 
things of nature, which man would do well to 
imitate. It is a meek and blessed influence, 
stealing in, as it were, unawares upon the heart. 
It comes quietly, and without excitement... It 
has no terror—no gloom in its approaches. It 
does not rouse the passions;—it is untrammel- 
led by the creeds and unshadowed by the su- 
perstitions of man. It is fresh from the hands 
of its author; and glowing from the immediate 
presence of the Great Spirit, which pervades 
and quickens it. It is written on the arched 
sky. It looks out from every star. It is on 
the sailing cloud, and in the invisible wind. It 
is among the hills and valleys of earth—where 
the shrubless mountain tops pierce the thin at- 
mosphere of eternal winter, or where the migh- 
ty forest fluctuates before the strong wind, with 
its dark waves of green foliage. It is spread 
out like a legible language upon the broad face 
of the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of 
nature. It is this, which uplifts the spirit with- 
in us, until it is tall enough to overlook the 
shadows of -wr place of probation; which 
breaks, link after link, the chain which binds 
us to materiality; and which opens to our ima- 
gination a world of spiritual beauty and holi- 
ness.— Essex Gazelle. 


AmusING ANECDOTE or THE CouRT oF 
Strrevitz.—A singular and ludicrous anec- 
dote occurred to me at that court, which I can- 
not forbear relating, as a testimonial of the 
hospitality and iadRess of the late Duke of 
Mecklenberg Strelitz—a prince who was be- 
loved and respected not only by his subjects, 
but by all who knew him; and who marked by 
a particular kindness all English visiters and 
residents in his states. I had ordered myself 
on arriving very late at night in the town, to be 
driven to the inn; but being sound asleep in my 
carriage with my aides-de-camp, on entering 
the gates, my chasseurs and orderly from the 
box showed my passports. I was not aware 
that orders had been sent from the paiace, to 
the guard house, tosend my cortege to the reign- 
ing duke’s brother’s house in the town. On 
alighting, I found myself shown into magnifi- 
cent apartments, lighted up, with numerous 
servants, and with a grand cowvert laid for sup- 
per. Congratulating myself with my compa- 
nions on our capital inn, we proceeded to call 
about us, ordered and made free, precisely as if 
in the first Paris hotel. The wines were ex- 
cellent; more and more were ordered up; a 
provision directed to be laid aside to carry for- 
ward on the next day’s march,—in short, we 
all went to bed in the sweetest delirium. But 
the consternation that followed the next morn- 
ing was appalling; when awaking, 1 was in- 
formed that the duke’s brother was in the ante- 
room, waiting to know, “Si son excellence 
etoit content de sa reception?” The ridicule 
attached to me for this anecdote did not leave 
me during the few very happy days I spent at 
the delightful palace of the Duke of Metklen- 
berg at Strelitz, and in tlie most enchanting 
society that then embellished it.—Marquis of 
Londonderry’s Narrative of the War in Ger- 
many and France in 1813 and 1814. 


SumMARY OF THE GazeTTES.—Tlie classi- 
fied abstract of bankrupts, published in some 
of the newspapers Jately, affords some curious 
indications of the state of the business during 
the last twelve months. Physic has been in 


| fair demand, probably from the coldness of the 


weather; only three apothecaries have yielded 
to the pressure of the times. The frost has 
dished one potato-merchant; the shoemakers, 
brewers, and bakers, have given way in nearly 
equal proportion; fifteen of the first, fourteen 
of the second, and thirteen of the last; and 
what is really strange, the season has destroy- 
ed no fewer than thirty coal merchants. This 
seems to ask for investigation. Of merchants, 
commonly so called, wood merchants, of course, 
included,.a hundred have failed: of. corn mer- 
chants thirty. We count little of these gen- 


try; but the expiration of a distiller surprises us 
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much, when we: reflect on the increase of gin 
drinkers. No fewer than forty-three builders 
have fallen; but they were accompanied by on- 
ly four brickmakers, so the staple of our man- 
sions is insmalldanger. ‘Twenty-three cotton 
manufacturers have become victims to the 
stagnation in the rag trade, in consequence of 
the recall of the one pound notes. The idleness 
and gadding of the mantua-makers have put 
the eye out of one needle-maker; and the cau- 
tions which we gave the public some time ago 
against extortion and adulteration, have sent 
fifty wine merchants to the right-about. The 
linen-drapers have gone off like sheep, to the 
tune of seventy-five; but only one linen manu- 
facturer has been foolish enough to follow them. 
The bar has sustained a heavy loss of two soli- 
citors; and literature a loss still heavier, of 
twenty booksellers: the binding, however, holds 
firm—only two binders have given way. ‘The 
Devil has been among the tailors—there are 
thirty-three of them in the Gazette; which con- 
tains also one scavenger, who has, we suppose, 
gone there tolook after the sweepings. Wheth- 
er under the head of “ Trades not mentioned,” 
the gentlemen of the press are included, we 
know not, but they do not appear in any other 
part of the enumeration.—Spectator. 


FOREIGN SCRAPS. 
Major Denham exhibited a musical snuff-box to 


the Shiek of Bornoa, who was greatly astonished, 
and exclaimed several times, ‘* Wonderful, wonder- 


' ful!” His feelings were completely overcome by 


the sweetness of a Swiss air—one of the Ranz des 
Vaches. He covered his face with his hand, and 


- pemained silent: and a man near him breaking the 


charm with a loud exclamation, he struck him a 
blow, which made all his followers tremble. He 
asked, ‘*if one twice as large would not be better.” 
The ra was, ‘* Yes; but it would be twice as 
dear!” He exclaimed, ‘‘It would be cheap if it 
cost a thousand dollars. ”’ 

Femate Revenct.—During the reign of Philip 
Il. of Spain, a gentleman had the misfortune to kill 
his adversary in a nocturnal rencontre in the streets of 
Madrid. As he was leaning against the door he 
em to his astonishment, a brilliant light in 

echurch, He had sufficient courage to advance 
towards the light, but was seized with inexpressible 
horror at the sight of a female figure, clothed in 
white, which ascended from one of the vaults, hold- 
ing a bloody knife in her hand. ‘* What do you 
want here?” cried she, with a wild look and a harsh 
threatening tone, as she approached him. The poor 
man who, before she spoke, had taken her for an 
apparition, quivered in every limb, and related his 
adventure without any reserve. ‘‘ You are in my 

wer,” replied she, ‘* but you have nothing to fear 

m me; 1 am a murderer like yourself. I belong 
to a family of distinction; a base and perjured man 
has ruined me, and boasted over my weakness and 
credulity. His life has paid the forfeit of his guilt. 
But this sacrifice was not sufficient for betrayed and 
insulted love: I bribed the sexton—I have been 
down into his vault—I have rent his false heart out 


of his body—and thus I serve the heart of a traitor.” | . 


With these words she tore it in pieces with both 
hands, and then trampled it under her feet. 


Deror.—Defoe was born in London in the year 
1661, and was educated at a dissenting academy for 
the ministry. In 1685, he joined in Monmouth’s re- 
bellion, and narrowly escaped being made prisoner 
with the rest of the Duke’s followers, He was sub- 
sequently sentenced to the pillory, on account of his 


eelebrated pamphiet, called the shortest way with 


the Dissenters,” and the fine and imprisonment that 
shortly followed, involved him in distress and diffi- 
eulty ever after. He was unfortunate throughout 
life, either from a careless and improvident dispo- 
sition that squanders away its advantages, or a san- 
guine and restless temper that constantly = a 
successful pursuit for some new and gilded project. 
He was a man of worth as well as genius; and though 
unfortunate, and having to contend all his life with 
vexations and disappointments, with clamour and 
the hand of power, yet he did nothing to leave a blot 
on his name, or to make the world ashamed of the 
interest they must always feel for him. So long as 
his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” has the power to charm 
and fascinate the mind, so long will his name be re- 
membered and his memory respected. 

pas Books.—There is at present in the course 
of pub cation in Paris, a beautiful edition of Buf- 

on’s works, in 18mo. with plates, the price of which 
is about sixpence-halfpenny per volume! 

Getting up an Almanac.—One of those useful lit- 
tle vagabonds called ‘* printers’ devils,” ran up stairs 
to the editor of a Belfast town and country almanac, 
with the message, ‘‘ Please, sir, we want the wea- 
ther for June.” The prophet consulted his oracle, 
and replied, ‘‘ Let me see; the weather for June? 
Go down stairs, you rascal, and tell the printer to 
make it any weather he pleases, but be sure to keep 
out frost and snow!” 

The preliminaries are said to be adjusted of a 
marriage between Lord Ellenborough and Lady Is- 
abella Fitzgibbon, the sister of Lord Clare. 

A marriage is also said to be on foot between the 


oe of Sir George Nugent and Miss Ridley Col- 
rne. 

A marriage is on the tapis between Lord Henry 
Thynne, the second son er heir-presumptive of 
Lord Bath, and Miss Baring. 

The new Covent Garden Market contributes much 
to the splendour of modern London, and not a little 
to the noble proprietor’s revenues. The Duke of 
Bedford receives a thousand pounds monthly for his 
property in the market. 

Posr s Grerce.—The following portraits of dis- 
tinguished men are given in this work: 

Of the famous Admiral Miaules, Mr. Post says— 
‘**T was delighted with the unaffected simplicity and 
affability of the old Admiral. He was dressed in a 
pain Hydriote suit of green cloth, and his weather 

eaten features wore an expression of simple hon- 
esty and | pom nature, which could never fail to cap- 
tivate and ensure respect.” 

Of Prince Maurokordatos—‘‘ He is almost the 
only man in Greece endowed with the necessary 
a EN for managing the affairs of state; and 

ere is probably no individual who has contributed 
so essentially to preserve the country from ruin, 
amid the difficult and dangerous conjunctures through 
which it has passed.” 

Of Lord Cochrane, with whom Mr, Post became 
acquainted at Poros—‘‘ His Lordship is as indiffer- 
ent a specimen of nobility as could well be produc- 
ed. A weather beaten and ill featured countenance, 
surrounded by reddish hair and whiskers, a tall and 
awkward a beginning to be bent by age, and a 
slovenly style of dress, set off, however, by the man- 
ners of a gentleman, form the personal characteris- 
tics of this mercenary hero.” 

Woman.—lIt is not in misfortunes only that woman 
exercises an irresistible influence over men. The 
strongest passion in human nature is love. Female 
beauty alone has often produced among men, fits of 
momentary distraction. Nor is this phrenzy confin- 
ed to the gay and giddy—it attacks every age with 
equal success. ‘The old man totters after his belov- 
ed and forgets his bible and a future world and the 
shortness of life and the necessity of preparing for 


‘death, that he may have one kind look of affection 


from his Delilah; that he may live upon her smile 
and forget his debility under the reviving influence 
of her approbation. Pericles, the most celebrated 
orator and statesman of Greece, who, for thirty 
years, ruled with despotic sway the fickle populace 
of Athens, forgot his fame, his character, and the 
public welfare, and, at the request of a fascinating 
woman, engaged the commonwealth in an unneces- 
sary and ruinous war. Socrates, himself, was con- 
tent to receive entertainment or learn wisdom from 
the eloquent tongue of Aspasia; and the wise and 
great, the learned and therich, the successful gene- 
ral and the intriguing politician, all bow down be- 
fore the supremacy of guinale charms. Solomon, in 
all his wisdom, was not arrayed like one of these, 
nor was he proof against their allurements; he was 
overcome by their incantations, and felt all his glory, 
and his might, and his riches, and his wisdom, with- 
out their smiles, to be vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Anecdote.—A. gentleman had been concerned in a 
duel; the ball of his antagonist struck his wateh and 
remained there. It thus saved his life. The watch 
was afterwards exhibited, with the ball remaining 
in it, ina company where Judge Parsons was pre- 
sent.—It was observed by several, that it was a val- 
uable watch. ‘ Yes,’ said Parsons, ‘ very excellent: 7 
has kept from Eternity.’ 

Sang Froid.—It is notorious (says Marmontel, in 
his incomparable biography,) that with much no- 
bleness and dignity of soul, Marshal Saxe was fond 
of mirth and jollity. By taste as well as by system 
he loved merriment in his armies, saying that the 
French never did so well as when they were led on 

ily, and what they most feared in war was weary 
— He had always a comic opera in his 
camp. It was at the theatre that he gave the order 
of battle; and on those occasions the principal actress 
used to come forward and say, ‘* gentlemen, to-mor- 
row there will be no play, on account of the battle 
the Marshal gives: after to-morrow, the ‘Cock of 
the Village,’ with the * Merry Intrigues,’” &c. 

Petrarch.—Sismondi says of Petrarch, that he pos- 
sessed a ‘‘ glorious enthusiasm for all that was high 
and noble in the poetry, the eloquence, the laws and 
the manners of antiquity. This enthusiasm is a 
mark of a superior mind. To such a méhd, the 
great man becomes greater by being contemplated; 
while a narrow and steril intellect reduces the great- 
est men to its own level, and measures them by its own 
standard. ‘This enthusiasm was felt by Petrarch, 
not only for distinguished men, but for every thing 
that is great in nature, for religion, for philosophy, 
for patriotism, and for freedom.” 


SELECT POETRY. 


A SKETCH.—sy y, P. WILLIs. 
I was in one of those high halls 

Where genius breathes in sculptured stone, 
Where shaded light in softness falls 

On pencilled beauty. They were gone, 
Whose hearts of fire and hands of skill 

Had wrought such power: but they spoke 
To me in every feature still, 
- And fresh lips breath’d, and dark eyes woke, 
And crimson cheeks flushed glowingly 

To life and motion. I had knelt 
And wept with Maryatthetree 

Where Jesus suffered—I had felt 
The warm blood rushing to my brow 

he 


At the stern buffet of the Jew— 
Had seen the Son of Glory bow, 
And bleed for sins he never knew— 
And 1 had wept. I thought that all 
Must feel like me—and when there came 
A stranger bright and beautiful, 
With steps of grace and eye of flame, 
And tone and look most sweetly blent 
To make her presence eloquent— 
Oh! then I looked for tears. We stood 
Before the scene on Calva 
I saw the piercing spear—the blood— 
The gall—the writhe of agony— 
I saw his quivering lips in prayer, 
‘¢ Father, forgive them,”—all was there! 
I turned in bitterness of soul 
And spoke of Jesus, I had thought 
Her feeling would refuse control; 
For woman’s heart I knew was fraught 
With gushing sympathies. She gaze 
A moment on in carelessness, 
And coldly curled her lip, and praised 
The high priest’s garments. Could it be 
That look was meant, dear Lord, for thee? 
Oh! what is woman—what her smile— 
Her lips of love—her eyes of light, 
What is she, if her lips revile 
The lowly Jesus? ve may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
And linger in her curls of jet— 
The light spring flower may scareely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet—and yet 
‘Without that meeker grace, she’ll be 
A lighter thing than vanity. 


WEEP NOT FOR HER! 


Weep not for her! Her span was like the sky, 
Whose thousand stars shine beautiful and bright 
Like flowers that know not what it is to die, 
Like long linked shadeless months of polar light, 
Like music floating o’er a waveless lake, 
While echo answers from the flowery brake, 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues, 
When human bosoms seemed the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleamed with beauty’s radiant dews: 
Her summer prime wan’d not to days that freeze, 
Her wine of life was not run to the lees: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! By fleet or slow decay - 
It never griev’d her bosom’s core to mark 
The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospects wither and her hopes grow dark. 
Translated by her God with spirit shriv’n, 
She pass’d, as *twere, on smiles from earth to heaven: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! It was not her’s to feel 
The miseries that corrode amassing years, 
*Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
To wander sad down age’s vale of tears, 
As whirl the wither’d leaves from friendship’s tree, 
And on earth’s wintry world alone to be: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise, 
All darkness wip’d from her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish’d from her eyes, 
Victorious over death to her appear, 
The vista’d joys of heaven’s eternal year: 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! Her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts soft as the scent of flow’rs, 
Calm as on windless eve the sun’s decline, 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers, 
Rich as a-rainbow with its hues of fight, 
Pure as the moonshine of an autumn night; 
Weep not for her! 


Weep not for her! there is no cause of wo, 

But rather, nerve the spirit, that it walk 
Unshrinking o’er the thorny path below, 

And from earth’s low defilements keep thee back, 
So when a few fleet swerving years have flown, 
She’ll meet thee at heaven’s gate—and lead thee on! 

Weep not for her! 


THE BURIED LOVE.—sy rvrus Dawes. 


I have often thought that flowers were the alpha- 
bet of Angels, whereby they write on hills and fields 
mysterious truths.— The Jebels. 


She sleeps the quiet sleep of death, 
The maid who lies below, 

And these are Angel-missioned flowers, 
That o’er the green turf grow. 


' And they are sent to warn the fair, 
How transient is their bloom; 
See! how they bend their tender forms 
And weep upon her tomb. 


The blush upon her living cheek 
Had shamed the morning skies; 

And diamond light is not more bright 
Than were her youthful eyes. 


To see her on a summer’s day, 
Gave love a lighter wing; 
And happy thoughts woabe crowd the heart, 
And gush from many a spring. 
I know the language of the flowers, 
And love to hear them grieve,— 
When crimsoning to the eye of morn, 
Or drooping to the eve, an 


ar 


I listened when the star of love 


Shone through the blue seren 
When twilight held her silent 
Beneath the crested queen, 


They told of her whose spirit comes 
To breathe upon their leaves; 

And can I choose but love the breath 
That once was Genevieve’s? 


She’s gone where sorrow may not come, 
Where pain may never be; 

But she, who lives an angel still, 
May sometimes think of me. 


Though gone, alas! her blushing smile, 
Who sleeps in sweet repose, 

I joy to find its mimic grace 
Still living in the rose. 

Then will I love the modest flower, 
And cherish it with tears; 

It minds me of my fleeting time, 
Yet chases all my fears ~ 

And when my hour of rest shall be, 
I will not weep my doom; 

So Angel-missioned flowers may come 
And gather round my tomb! 


On Tuesday, the 11th inst. by the Rev. Isaac 
Leeser, Mr. Davin Natruans,to MissSanan, daugh. 
ter of Mr. Philip Russell, all of the Northern ii. 
berties. 

By the Rev. W. T. Brantly, on Wednesday even. 
ing, 12th inst. Apranam V. Asumone, to Miss Su. 
san M‘Coweny, all of this city. 

On Thursday morning, the 13th inst. by the Rey, 
E. 8S. Ely, Enwin Warkrys, to Miss 
Worare all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 13th instant, by the Rey, 
G. T. Bedell, Mr. Samurt Curusert, to Miss 
Awwna, daughter of Mr. Jacob Mayland, all of this 


city. 

On Thursday evening, the 13th inst. by William 
Milnor, Esq. Mayor, Nr. Henry P. Hopxrys, of 
this city, to Miss Canotine E. daughter of the late 
— Isaac S. Wooster, of the district of South- 
wark, 

On the 22d ult. at Marietta, by Silas Cooke, Esq. 
Mr. Cuartes Samuet Swarrwovur Barrow, of 
Belmont county, Ohio, to Miss Many WILHELMINE 
Foustrin Louis Frepericxe of 
Marietta. 

On Saturday morning, the 15th inst. by the Rev. 
S. H, Tyng, Mr. Raymonp Dam™an, to Miss Han- 
RIET, daughter of Mr. Henry Elias, all of this city. 

In Richmond, Virginia, on the 10th inst. by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Moore, the Reverend Ro- 
BERT B. Crors, of Troy, New York, to Miss Herzen 
Rosertson, daughter of James Robertson, Esquire, 
late of Philadelphia. 


DIED, 


On Tuesday morning, the 11th instant, Sanam 
M‘Kurn try, in the 67th year of her age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, in the 26th year of his age, 
Mr. James tL Smita, of consumption. 

At Baltimore, on Sunday night, the 9th instant, 
Samvuet Ho.iiineswortn, Esq. in the 74th year of 
his age—long known in that community as a mer- 
chant of great respectability. 

On Friday evening, the 14th inst., Wretram C, 
ALLEN, son of the late Samuel Allen, Esq. in the 
2ist year of his age. 

Suddenly on Sunday morning, Mr. S. H. Caar- 
MAN, of the Walnut street Theatre, aged 31 years. 

On Saturday morning, 15th inst. after a severe 
illness, Epwin Tuomas, a member of the Hand-in- 
Hand fire company, who received an injury at a fire 
about four months since, which, after much suffer- 
ing, has terminated his existence. 

On the 14th inst. Mr. Wittram Nies, in the 
20th year of his age. 

On the morning of the 15th instant, at the mansion 
of her son-in-law, Dr. Hare, Mrs. Lyp1a Crark, 
relict of the late John Innes Clark, Esq. of Provi- 
dence, R. I. aged 77 years. She was, by all who 
knew her, considered as eminent for piety, integ- 
rity, good sense, and benevolence. ! 


AGENTS. 


420 Pearl street, New York. 


Tsaae Hopper. 
Skaneatales, N. Y. 


C. T. Burnett, 


H. B, Sherman, Rochester, N. Y. 
John Russell, Hartford, Conn. 
W. Robinson, Fincastle, Va. 


Jsaae Platt, 
Nelson Hall, 

J. P. Fairbanks, 
S. B. Smith, 

R. Stringfellow, 
Caleb C. Norvell, 
Samuel Cover, 
Howard Kennedy, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pittsford, Monroe, N. Y. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

New Brunswick, Mass, 
Rackoonford, Oulpepper, Va. 
Nashville, Te. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


John H. Naf, Baltimore, Md. 

L. Powel, Tuskaloosa, Jiabama, 

R. P.& C. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

A. J. Jones, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Amir & Lodge, Madison, Indiana. 

D. Longnecker, . Lancaster, Pa. 

J. L. Thrashly, Louisville, 

Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis, Md. 

Samuel Gwin, P. M. Head of Sassafras, Md. 
Thomas Hemphill, P. M. Clearfield, Clearfield co. Penn. 


Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady, N. Y. 


iF Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy, and despatch, 
at this office. 
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